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Practical Horticulture for Colleges. 


LARGE number of communications have been 
received, approvatory of the several articles which 
have appeared in this journal on the subject of 
imbuing the youthful minds of this country with 
a love of Horticulture ; one lady assures us that 
she designs giving a lecture now and then to 

her scholars, accompanied by samples to be 
eaten. She could probably employ herself 
in no better work, for she will make lasting 
and useful impressions. 

With a view of extending information on 
the subject, we translate the following from 
the Revue Horticole, to show the practical 
results that are attempted in France: 


“ An innovation, of which the readers of the 
‘Revue’ have decidedly felt the great im- 
portance, has just been introduced into the 
College of Fontenay-le-Comte ; it is an ele- 
mentary course of gardening, meant to em- 
bue young minds, early, with the tastes and 
knowledge which may powerfully contribute, 
sooner or later, to true and solid happiness. 

“ Horticulture, which is popularized while 
extending her conquests, seems as though 
she wished to gain for herself the fields 
which agriculture loses—but is it not that 
she may eventually lead them to the more 
| useful and important labors of her sister, that floriculture draws around her 
; so many followers? This is understood at Fontenay, where the principal 
| of the college and municipality has shown a knowledge of the wants of 
the times that cannot be too much commended ; but we, who know the 
sympathetic eloquence of M. Boncenne, evidently the right hand and moving 
spirit of all this work, are not surprised to see it prosper. 

“We ought, nevertheless, to congratulate masters of classical science for 
having no fear of clashing with the antique principles of Greek and Latin, 
when they rob them of some hours for the culture of flowers, fruits and even 
vegetables ; for having boldly and practically understood that, in France 
especially, education ought never to be entirely a stranger to the culture of 
the ground, because this culture is the inexhaustible treasure of our strength 
|} and riches. 

“The readers of the ‘ Revue,’ who know the spirit and style of M. Bon- 
cenne, by his charming articles, and his ‘Treatise on Gardening for All,’ 
see with great interest this excellent beginning under the patronage of our 

Ci.) eminent co-laborer ; it will be pleasant to them and others that the young aD 
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PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE FOR COLLEGES. 


students of Fontenay will have an opportunity of listening to the weekly 
lectures he proposes to give ; for, at any age the mind attends willingly to | 
the sweet lessons of philosophy such as M. Boncenne so well knows how to 
draw from the culture of fruits and flowers, and we are a little afraid that 
the students of Fontenay will greatly prefer Ais garden to the garden of | 
Greek roots. 

“The father of a family, anxious to urge his heir to lucrative employments, 
will say, ‘It is both pretty and good, but while my son is engaged in || 
studying these trifles, he does not make any advance in the knowledge of || 
that which I wish him early to acquire,’ 1} 

“Ah! my dear sir, have you forgotten the state of barrenness in which you | 
formerly found yourself on these subjects, when letters and science were all- | 
absorbing ? Are lucre and ambition the only passions that render life | 
happy ? If so, is it not melancholy? Has not the soul some fastidious hours, | 
when it needs to go out of the nauseous atmosphere of business to expand | 
itself in the sun, as a sickly plant, to throw its perfume into the regions of | | 
poesy, as these wilted petals, which are wasting, regardless of their value, || 
the treasures that heaven has allotted them ? 

“Your hair has whitened under the weight of imagined important studies, | 
that have occupied your brain and withered your heart ; would it not have 
been better to preserve a longer time your forces and health, in the modera- 
tion of these desires and the cultivation of flowers? You have a garden || 
that might be delightful to your sight and productive for your table, || 
but you have never had the time or inclination to embellish it ; this is | 
only because no one has ever given you a taste for it, by explaining the 
elements of gardening. You say, ‘ We are too far from Fontenay.’ No, | 
for we may learn to talk from the abundance of M. Boncenne’s books, in 
which Horticulture is not an abstract science, but the most fascinating of || 
the sciences, because it contains intelligence of a thinker who understands | 
life, the heart of a moralist who knows the destinies of it, and finds in it | 
precious teachings. 

“We hear with much pleasure that able ministers have approved of this | 
innovation at Fontenay ; this is a fresh proof that government understands 
the disease of our age, which now turns all minds to lucrative and brilliant 
professions, and neglects the country. Indeed, ambition has reared her | 
head—professions are sought which will place the aspirant by the side of | 
all that highest fortune and noble birth may attain, and in university pro- || 
grammes what is there to attract young minds to the love of the country? | 
Will the high-sounding discourses of Demosthenes and Cicero do it? They 
induce dreams of popular glory and applause! Will the poetry of Horace, 
Pindar, Vigil or Homer? It simply lands the imagination in space. 

“You again say, ‘No.’ It is doubtless from the ‘Georgics’ and ‘ Ec- 
logues’ that youth will gain a love for agriculture. What is more fascina- 
ting than the ‘ Tityre, tu patule ; to pass time reclining under the shade 
of great forest trees, is an image impressed upon the minds and longings 
of all collegians ; and the sweet ‘far niente’ of the swains of Italy, con- 
trasts strongly with the fatiguing labors of real culture. 

“We think, and all good minds will doubtless think with us, that lessons 
on the spot, practical lessons on gardening, without any other poetry than 
the beauty of the flowers themselves, with the prospect of realizing dain- py 

(@) ties every summer from our arbors and orchards, horticultural beauties from BD 
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our greenhouses, will be the surest tokens for good and right dispositions 
in the young men of our schools. 

“We close our schoolboy days with university degrees ; this is all very 
well in a material view of life. What is left for us unless we have a pro- 


fessional career? Oh! let us furnish our memories and tastes with a 
coloring ever so slight, of horticulture, that will afford sweet and healthful 
emotions for days of sadness and disgust of the world. Let our children 
occupy their leisure time, some hours even from their Greek, not in acquir- 
ing the abstract botanical nomenclature, but vegetable physiology ; let 


them have in their memories a place for the names and culture of the most 
graceful shrubs of our flower gardens.” 





—————__-__- o-oo & + —______—_ 


THEGENERAL DUTILLEUL PEAR. 
BY W. N. WHITE, ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


Tis pear has now fruited with me three years. The scions were origi- 
nally sent me by Mr. Charles Downing, and made the first summer after they 
were inserted a remarkable growth. The succeeding year they were full 
| of blossoms, and of these some six or eight were allowed to perfect fruit. 


| These were blossoms which were thrown out anew after the first had been 
| cut off by frost. The original limbs 


of the tree in which it was inserted 
were partially removed, so that the 
growth of the grafted limbs was again 
quite strong. Last year the tree con- 
tinued to blossom over six weeks, and 
| bore a full crop of fruit, requiring se- 

vere thinning, and which ripened in 
| succession from the 16th of August 
until November. It is the same this 
year, the tree again throwing out blos- 
soms sparingly after the first bloom 
until nearly June, and now while fruit 
is ripening daily it has other fruit upon 
it that will probably not mature before 
the last of October. More than half 
| the fruit has been removed in thin- 
ning, but too much was still left; and 
in size it is inferior to last season. The 
fruit is very juicy and sweet, even if 
left to ripen on the tree, so that though 
rather small, it is quite desirable for its 
quality, besides being the surest bearer 
1 know. I apperd an outline and de- 
scription. 

Fruit small, pyriform, slightly obtuse 
at the stem; skin yellow, red in the 
) ) sun, somewhat russeted and with numer- 
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ous small russet dots ; stem an inch long, inserted allem by a lipina 
slight depression ; calyx small, open, in a shallow basin; flesh yellowish 
white, very juicy, melting, and quite sweet. Quality very good. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH TRITOMA UVARIA, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Mr. Horticurrurist : — I was a little premature in announcing the good 
news that Tritoma Uvaria can be easily grown from seed ; and wish now 
to amend the statement by restricting the phrase “easily” to the meaning 
of—with about as much care as we bestow upon common garden vegetables : 
for I have since discovered, that if it can be easily cultivated under judicious 
treatment, so also it can be easily destroyed, by a little “ coddling”—a 
weakness or indiscretion into which most ardent floriculturists, whether 
young or old, are eminently liable to fall. If I mistake not, I once heard it 
asserted, that “ bought wit is best, if it be not bought too dearly,” and as I 
have purchased the above item or small parcel of knowledge at the cost of 
two of my best plants, I hasten to advise amateur gardeners, and others 
of small experience, of the result of my experiments; and thus enable 
them, if they please, at my expense, to avoid similar chagrin and disap- 
pointment. 

It has been well said, that “particular instances are the foundation of 
all sound philosophy ;” and I shall venture to give a very minute and cir- 
cumstantial detail of my management, and relate matters so trivial and 
common-place, as to expose me to the charge of superfluous prolixity, or 
perhaps even puerility : because I have learned that precisely from the at- 
tention given to such minutiz is derived the very essence of that skill in 
execution which gives to the practised hand such an advantage over the 
mere theorist; no matter how exact and profound his acquaintance with the 
general principles of chemistry and vegetable physiology may be. 

In the spring, when I turned out my Tritomas, I placed them in as varied 
situations as to soil and exposure as | could find in my grounds; expecting 
thereby to learn something with regard to habit, and requirements for a | 
luxuriant growth, and capacity for enduring privation. One, I had placed | 
in the neighborhood of some Salvias, viz. : Indica, Leucantha, and Rom- 
phyrantha, a Pentstemon Wrightii, some Alonsoas, Pelangoniums, etc., 
which 1 knew would require occasional watering, but intended to give none 
to it. After having neglected to attend to them for a somewhat longer 
time than usual, I one morning found them all in a languishing condition ; 
and with the prospect of a hot day before me, I feared that some of them | 
would succumb if I waited till evening, so I gave them a good drenching. | 
Although Tritoma did not seem to be suffering so much as the rest, thought | 
it looked up rather beseechingly, as if it would rejoice to have a taste of | 
the same refreshing fluid, and as it was in a growing state I concluded to 
indulge it for once. I was not altogether ignorant that sometimes a little | 
water, like “a little learning, is a dangerous thing,” so I gave it gradually, 
allowing it time to soak in, a 12-quart watering-pot full—of rain water. 
It proved to be one of the hottest days of the season. Thermometer 92°. 
The next morning all appeared well enough ; in the heat of the day, they 

C#,) all wilted a little, but no more than what is usual. On the third morning, 














EXPERIMENTS WITH TRITOMA UVARIA, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


however, instead of standing freshly erect like the rest, Tritoma was 
drooping, and a presentiment shot across my mind, that it was “a case.” 
(We will call it Case No. 1.) I did not however abandon all hope. I stirred 
up the soil around it to let in the air, and I screened the body of the plant 
from the direct rays of the sun, but let them fall on the earth around not 
far from the base. It lingered along for several days, dying slowly, 
but surely—damped off’ at the ground ; and its root never pushed again. 

One might suppose that this would have proved a sufficient “ caution ; ” 
and so it did, and will be, so far as the special case of watering in the 
morning goes, but still it did not prevent 

Case No. 2. Ina deeply trenched and carefully composted border, prepared 
expressly for the reception of some choice roses, which had been kindly 
sent me to “illustrate” the article by Mr. Saul, of Washington City, in the 
Gardener’s Monthly, for March, “on the Manetti stock ”—(and truly such 
beautifal tufts of fibrous roots I had never seen on a rose cutting before, )— 
I say, in this bed—but not within 3 feet of any rose-bush—I had planted a 
Tritoma. It seemed to like its position passing well, and was going ahead 
of all its fellows, so that I was confidently expecting to see from it my first 
bloom. When the rains came, about the first of September, and my roses 
began to start in the race for autumn flowering, I resolved “to push them 
to the top of their bent” by giving them an occasional dose of liquid ma- 
nure : and one evening after a shower, I thought I would qualify their water 


from the sky witha dash of something more stimulating—not indeed old || 


Cogniac, nor even old Peach, but of old and stale soap-suds. As I passed 
along, and the Tritoma met my eye, thinks I to myself : “If I give that 
also a small taste of this good stuff, who knows but it may coax it to show 
its colors several days the sooner for it;” so I took “the responsibility ” of 
pouring not above a quart around it at the distance of not less than two feet 
from the stem, and I do not suppose that it percolated through the soil more 
than half way to it. It was two or three days before anything appeared 
amiss, when unmistakable symptoms of disease were manifested : its 
central leaves (a most unfavorable prognostic) began to droop, and about 
a week afterwards, as I was attempting to support them by tying to a stake, 
to my surprise the main stem parted at the ground without my being con- 
scious of pulling it at all, betraying a most ancient and fish like smell which 
would have put a rotten onion to the blush. Still there remained two strong 
suckers, quite fresh and green; so, after clearing away the decayed matter 
from the crown and filling dry white sand over it, 1 took heart of grace. 
But two rainy and cloudy days following, and having made no roots of their 
own, the young progeny soon lay in the same grave with their parent. The 
tips only or spongioles, of the long and somewhat fleshy fibrous roots were 
rotted away, the middle plant remaining as sound as ever. 

Case No. 3 happily still remains to be reported. I have remaining but 
one plant which seems strong enough to expect a flower from this season, 
and as I cannot afford to leave it out to prove its hardiness in the open air, 
I have already removed it with a large ball into a 12-inch pot, and it seems 
now quite safely established, and at least shall be guarded from some 
mishaps. 

One word about the name. - The multiplication of synonyms has become 
a most revolting nuisance, both in Pomology and Botany. What right had 
Mensch to unsettle a name which had been satisfactory to Aiton, and Cur- 
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tis, and Redouté, and for aught I know to De Candolle?—Pray what is 
gained by the change? Tritoma, at least from its etymology, is significant 
of three cutting edges of its leaves ; while to my ear Kniphophia is sug- 
gestive of nothing but “ Knife and fork,”—unless it be Lager-bier, or Meer- 
schaum. If one shallask me for an offset or a seed by that appellation, I 
shall be strongly tempted to reply as Beau Brummel is said to have done 
to the vagrant who begged him for a penny: “ Fellow, I know not the 
coin !”—M. A. W.— Athens, Ga., Sept. 14, 1859. 

P. S—As you requested it, I enclose another sprig of Mr. Nelson’s Po- 
lygonum teretifolium. I learn that it turns out to be Polygonella ericoides, | 
of Gray : and I am glad of it; for I like the name better, and the plant | 
differs so widely in habit from the Polygonums which are well known. It 
is decidedly shrubby; the stems would stand about 2 feet high, if supported | 
upright; but they prefer to straggle about on the ground,—or in botanical 
phrase, are ‘ procumbent,” while the branchlets are “assurgunt.” The | 
young wood is bright-green, and rather brittle, while the old is brown and | 
wiry; not quite so much so as the heath, but more so than Southern wood, | 
which at a distance it resembles. 

As you see, it is still in flower, and has been so continuously since July, | 
yielding a vast supply for bouquets. No doubt in the hands of a skilful | 
gardener it can be grown in the greenhouse, and I think will well repay | 
the trouble.—M. A. W. , 


BULBS. 


Tus is the season for planting bulbs for the parlor, and greenhouse, 
whether in soil or water. From Mr. H. A. Dreer’s catalogue we cut the fol- 
lowing plain and proper directions :— 

Method to bloom Hyacinths and other Bulbs, in the winter season, in Pots 
and Glasses——For this purpose Single Hyacinths, and such as are desig- 
nated earliest among the Double, are to be preferred. Single Hyacinths 
are generally held in less estimation than Double ones ; their colors, how- | 
ever, are more vivid, and their bells, though smaller, are more numerous ; 
some of the sorts are exquisitely beautiful ; they are preferable for flower- | 
ing in winter to most of the Double ones, as they bloom two or three weeks | 
earlier and are very sweet scented. Roman Narcissus, Double Jonquils, | 
Polyanthus Narcissus, Persian Cyclamens, Double Narcissus, and Crocus, 
also make a fine appearance in the parlor during winter. It is a remark- 
able circumstance of the Crocus, that it keeps its petals expanded during | 
tolerably bright candle or lamp light, in the same way as it does during | 
the light of the sun. If the candle be removed, the Crocuses close their petals 
as they do in the garden, when a cloud obscures the sun ; and when the 
artificial light is restored, they open again, as they do on the return of the | 
direct solar rays. 

Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed in them during October | 
and November, the glasses being previously filled with pure water, so that 
the bottom of the bulb may just touch the water ; then place them for the | 
first three or four weeks in a dark closet, box, or cellar, to promote the 
shooting of the fibres, which should fill the glasses before exposing them to 
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the sun, after which expose them to the light and sun gradually. If kept 
too light and warm at first, and before there is sufficient fibre, they will 
rarely flower well. They will blow, without any sun ; but the colors of the 
flowers will be inferior. The water should be changed as it becomes im- 
| pare ; draw the roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse off the fibres in 
clean water, and wash the inside of the glass well. Care should be taken 
that the water does not freeze, as it would not only burst the glass, but 
cause the fibres to decay. Whether the water is hard or soft is not a mat- 
| ter of much consequence—soft is preferable—but must be perfectly clear to 
| show the fibres to advantage. 

Bulbs intended for blooming in pots during the winter season, should be 
planted during the months of October and November, and be left exposed to 
the open air until they begin to freeze, and then be placed in the green- 
house, or a room where fire is usually made. They will need moderate oc- 
casional watering, until they begin to grow, when they should have an 
abundance of air in mild weather, and plenty of water from the saucers, 
whilst in a growing state; and should be exposed as much as possible to 
the sun, air, and light, to prevent the leaves from growing too long, or be- 
coming yellow. 


The annexed cuts were crowded out of our last year’s November number, 
but are now appropriate. 





Tye’s Hyacinth Glasses.—It would be difficult to point out a more formal, 
inelegant form than that of the common Hyacinth glass. It compels the 
flower to be grown singly, and precludes by its shape all attempts at group- 
ing the Hyacinths ; and when we see them placed about on mantel-pieces 
and in windows, we have them ludicrously associated with the miniature 
Poplar trees in the Dutch toy-boxes of childhood. = 
Gi Nor is this formality of form the only defect of those glasses. Though \J 2 
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made of colored glass, this admits rays of light to the roots. Now, these 
vegetate most healthily in darkness, and though clear glass is injurious, more 
or less, to their vegetating, yet some colored glass, admitting only one set 
of rays of the spectrum, is often still more markedly injurious. 

Mr. Tye’s Bulb-glasses obviate all these objections ; and the brass sup- 
ports adapted: to them are the simplest and most effective we have ever em- 

loyed. 

: The engraving renders a lengthy description needless. They are elegant 
in form, opaque, most tastefully ornamented, and are very cheap. The 
“ T'riajuncta-in-uno” enables three to be grown in close contact ; and two 
of these treble vases, placed back to back, so that six divers-colored Hya- 
cinths can be arranged together, forms the most beautiful group of this 
flower we have ever looked upon. 

Mr. Tye has smaller glasses of a similar form, and furnished with sup- 
ports, for Crocuses, Tulips, Narcissi, &c—London Cottage Gardener. 


————-———_--2 © @&+¢ —___—_—_—_- 


IOWA PRAIRIE SKETCHES—No. 1. 


Morsine dawns upon “ westward-bound” travellers, who, but a few hours 
before, were enjoying all the loveliness of a bright spring day, and gazing 
with delight on meadows of grass, wheat fields of liveliest green, peach- 
trees bursting into bloom, and forests just putting forth their silken leaves, 
and trembling under the weight of soft April showers. 

They now throw up the sash to welcome the return of day, and be 
refreshed from a night of wn-rest, amid new scenes, toward which, at a rapid 
rate, they have been almost unconsciously moving. 

They have reached the shore of the venerable “ father of waters” just in 
time to see the train of cars pass over the Rock Island bridge—the first to 
span this mighty river ; and with true national pride they speak of the 
ingenuity and perseverance of our people, and the wonderful works of art 
they are everywhere achieving. 

In a few moments more they have passed through the thriving and beauti- 
fully located town of Davenport, on the west bank of the Mississippi, rested 
their feet on the soil of the eastern borders of the “ far west,” and are borne 
out upon the broad prairie by the cars of the Mississippi and Missouri Rail- 
road. The wish of years is accomplished, and they are permitted to gaze 
upon scenes so often glowingly described by others. But from that jirst 
view our travellers turn with a feeling of disappointment. However, they 
console themselves with the thought that they have arrived at a time which 
is probably the most unfavorable of the year for the credit of this region, 
and especially with those who have come from a section of country a few 
weeks earlier in vegetable life. 

Naught now meets the eye but a broad expanse of sky above, and bare 
brown earth around. It is suptime in its vastness, yet wearying to the eye, 
and makes one feel so little and so tonety! and, in the language of the poet, 
they are forced to exclaim, 


“ But oh! until this lonely hour, 
What e’er my spirit’s mood, 
I ne’er have felt such saddening power, 
Such boundless solitude.” 
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Undulations of surface, it is true, break in some degree the monotony, but 
the swells of land all rise to about an equal height, so that a building upon 
one may be seen from another many miles away ; and the sloughs, or small 
marshy water-courses which separate these swells or succession of low hills, 
although they help to vary the near view, are not discernable in the dis- 
tance; and as the eye stretches far away, the landscape presented appears 
to be a nearly level plain. 

Vegetation has not yet begun to revive from its dormant rest ; and the 
prairie grass of the former year, brown and seared by the winter storms, 
covers all the scene, giving it, to the eye of the stranger, much the appear- 
ance of a succession of low sand-hills stretching in the distance into a vast 
barren plain. 

Occasionally a river or creek is seen wending its serpentine course along 
'| the borders of the prairie, and skirted with timber, but this shows not yet 
the rejuvenating effects of spring. The trees, gnarled and knotted, and 
stunted in their growth, their bare arms waved to and fro by the fierce 
winds, look like giant spectres, supplicating the vernal goddess to return 
and give them back their covering. 

Bird, beast, and man, all seem in haste to escape from the winp, which 
ever 

‘*TIn tempests o’er them raves,”’ 
and to seek for themselves a shelter. But habitations for man are small, 


| and “few and far between,” except in the most thriving towns. Even 
“ city sites” are sometimes destitute of a single building. And now, although 


|| accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of the east, the weary travellers, 
after several days’ riding in a lumbering stage-hack, made to encounter 

| deep mud and unbridged sloughs,* most gladly alight to rest and recruit at 

a shanty on the wide and sparsely settled prairie. 
April 20th, 1859. 


* Minnie.” 


ee em 1G 


Earty Frurrise Youne Vives.—I have frequently done this from necessity, 
|| but never without greatly repenting it. The system with vineries is penny 
wise and pound foolish. It invariably cripples the vine for after years. I 
|| once saw strong vines planted, cut down to the sill, and form fine, well- 
|| ripened rods the first year. They seemed so strong and healthy, that the 
gardener thought himself justified in taking a good crop the next season. 
The vines never did much good afterwards. Mr. Manning planted vines 
in a new house, three years ago, planting both at the front and at the back 
of the house,—the former to be trained up the usual way, the latter to be 
| trained down. I noticed little difference between them, though, if anything, 
those coming down the glass might be the shortest jointed. On each of 
these vines, in the third year, were only afew bunches,—but then they 
would be bunches ; and the rods, with fine foliage, were like walking-sticks, 
and with fine, round, prominent buds at the axils of the leaves. A lateral 
was left at each bud, stopped at the first joint. From the size of the foli- 
age, little more would have found room. This wise parsimony, as to crop- 
. ping at first, will tell in the vine’s favor ever afterwards. R...F.. 


* Pronounced by the people as if spelled—slews. 
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THE SUSIAN IRIS. 


(Translated from the ‘‘ Revue Horticole,”’) 


Tue genus Iris, of which the species are so numerous and so common in | 
our gardens, contains nothing more curious than the subject of this brief | 
notice—the Susian Iris (Iris Susiana of Linneus), Every one knows that 
blue is the rarest color among the flowers of the parterre, and all that 
boast any of the beautiful shades of that beautiful color are particularly | 
prized: but black is still more rare. The flowers commonly called black, | 
such as certain Dahlias, Hollyhocks, &c., are only very dark shades of pur- | 
ple, violet, or some other color ; but the flower of the Susian Iris is really | 
black, with a faint tint of brownish violet, and fully justifies the name of 
Mourning Iris, that has been bestowed upon it. 

This uncommon color would alone make it worthy of the notice of ama- | 
teurs and gardeners, but the interest is greatly increased by the elegance | 
of its form and the extraordinary dimensions of the flower. The smallness | 
of our pages will only admit a figure two-thirds of the natural size. 

It claims not to be a new flower, but is, according to Linneus, a native | 
of the west of Persia, and was brought from Constantinople to Holland 
about the year 1596. It is now seldom found in our gardens, yet we must | 
think it better worth the care of lovers of curious and beautiful flowers | 
than many novelties that have only the equivocal merit of their rarity | 
and recent introduction. Moreover, we believe that a careful search among | 
the plants that were cultivated in the “‘ olden times,” and long since given 
up, would be rewarded by finding a large number that deserve to be rescued | 
from oblivion. 

The genus Iris is too well known to need a detailed description, and a 
glance at our figure will give a very good idea of its appearance: there is 
nothing uncommon about the leaves, and it is easily known by its solitary 
flower. Of the six geat divisions of the perianth, the three outside are 
reflexed, and the three inside are bent inwards, having on a black ground 
a number of white stripes beautifully arranged. The three outside petals 
are very black at the base, and are bearded on the inside like the German 
Iris. The seed rarely ripens with us, and it is chiefly propagated by part- 
ing the roots. We have found it quite hardy, yet we think it safest to 
cover the roots carefully in winter to guard against severe frosts. 

The specimen from which our drawing was made, bloomed in the garden 
of the Faculté de Médecine in May. The specific name Susiana, given by 
Linnzus, is not, as one might suppose, from the city of Susa, in Italy, but 
from the old Suza, a city celebrated in the history of ancient Persia. 
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Manore From Fisnes, &c.—I hasten the development of my house grapes 
very much during the sturgeon fishery in August, by burying large subjects 
in my borders, about eight feet from the stems of the vines, carrying out 
one of the laws of nature, by making the dead matter support the living 
plant, and it intelligent man, thus binding them altogether. My late friend, 
Mr. James F, M. Johnston, remarked to me, shortly before his death, “ that 
the time would probably come when the art of man would acquire a domin- 
ion over that principle of life, by the agency of which plants now grow, and 
alone produce food for man and beast, by the manufacture of those neces- 
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saries and luxuries for which he is now wholly dependent on the vegetable 
kingdom, and be enabled to tread the soil beneath his feet as a useless 
thing, to disregard the genial shower, to despise the influence of the balmy 
dew, to be indifferent alike to rain and drought, to cloud and sunshine, to 
laugh at the thousand cares of the husbandman, and to compassionate the 
anxieties of the ancient tillers of the earth.” This cannot be the will of 
God, as it would decrease man’s means of happiness and pleasure, which he 
has invariably shown a desire to increase. 

Set him free from the necessity of cultivating the ground, and you deprive | 
him of the delightful pleasures of a tranquil agricultural existence, the en- 
joyments pertaining to returning seasons, health and happiness caused by | 
labor in the sun’s rays, and convert him into a manufacturer of the neces- | 
saries of life-—Pell’s Report on Fishes. 
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THE ANTIRRHINUM. 
BY DANIEL BARKER, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Tue antirrhinum is becoming extremely popular, a position it well merits, 
not only for its easy culture and propagation, but for its beautiful flowers, | 
which are variegated in color, from pure white and yellow to deep crimson, 
with all the varied colors combined upon the same flower—the result of | 
careful hybridization : for exhibition or grouping in masses in the flower- 
garden there are but few herbaceous plants which afford more pleasure to 
the lover of beautiful summer flowers. The season of flowering will depend 
upon the time of raising the plants from seed or cuttings—the latter may 
be taken from the last week in August to the end of September—placed in 
a sandy soil under a hand-glass, in a situation sheltered from the mid-day 
sun. When rooted, they should be potted in small pots in a mixture of sandy 
Joam and leaf-mold or peat, pinching off their tops and placing them ina 
cool frame until sufficiently established to bear exposure to the open air. 
After which the sash may be left off night and day until the approach of 
hard frost ; the cool frame will be the best place to protect them in during 
the winter months. 

In the spring, as soon as the ground is in good working order, plant them 
out in the flower-borders, or group them in masses upon the lawn in soil 
well manured with old cow-dung. Here they will continue to throw up their 
beautiful spikes of flowers from June until November. 

Seed.—The proper time to sow is from February to April (not in the fall), | 
in pots or boxes, in light, sandy soil, and placed in gentle heat, about 60° 
Fahr. When sufficiently strong, prick out in boxes or seed-pans, about two 
inches apart, and place in a cool frame ; inure them gradually to the open 
air, and plant out as recommended for plants from cuttings. 

The following kinds are the most beautiful which have come under our 
notice ;—we send by this day’s mail a box of these flowers for your inspec- 
tion : 

1. Beauty Supreme—tube yellow, rose and white throat, fine. 

2. Lutea Striata—white tube, yellow lip, beautifully striped with purple. 

3. Quadréalis—white, yellow and purple, extra fine. 

4. Maid of Athens—white tube, lip beautifully mottled with purple, 

Ci) white and carmine. 
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. Village Bride—white, with yellow lip. 
. Cherub—white tube, yellow and lake lip. 
. Macbeth—Rich dark crimson, fine. 
. Anaxo—purple tube, orange and carmine lip. 
10. Purity—fine, white. 
11. Marion—scarlet, purple and crimson, with yellow lip. 
12. Papilio—beautifully mottled with orange, red and purple. 
13. Alice—white tube, striped with rose. 
14. Agnes—white tube, lemon lip, beautifully striped with purple. 
15. Belle of the Season—purple ground, mottled with white. 
16. Spit-Fire—crimson scarlet, yellow lip, very large. 
17. Lwcinda—light ground, beautifully striped with purple, large and 
fine. 
18. Harlequin—tube white, lip bright, rosy, purple, yellow and white. 
19. Norma—rosy purple, rich lemon lip, fine and distinct. 
[The box containing these remarkably beautiful flowers was received in 
excellent order, making a fine exhibition of themselves alone. Mr. Barker, 
we anticipate, will have a good demand for such creditable novelties.—Ep. H.] 
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BY A BUFFALONIAN. 


As I not unfrequently meet with articles in the Horticulturist, concerning 
which I have a word or two to say, I propose to myself a sort of “ conglom- 
erate” paper, upon several subjects noticed in the present volume. If | am 
mistaken in presuming that it may prove readable, I rely upon my kind 
friend the editor, to give me an intimation to that effect. I have first to 
notice an article 

“On Mulching,” (page 34,) in which Mr. Saunders replies to the remarks 
upon that subject, by several gentlemen, at the last meeting of the American 
Pomological Society. He so well expresses my own opinions, that I have 
only to remark the surprise that I felt, that the gentlemen in question should 
have taken such an extraordinary position, and decry mulching as injurious, 
in the face of both theory and practice, and to observe that even they admit 
its usefulness, while contending against it. 

According to the report, Mr. Hovey was of opinion that it might be 
practical “ without much injury” on “a high soil” readily parting with its 
moisture. Mr. Barry considered it “ very judicious” when applied to newly 
planted trees. Mr. Berckmans was in the habit of throwing ‘“ small weeds” 
about his trees, “ just enough to keep the ground shaded, not more ;” (what 
“more” is needed?) and Mr. Walker, while inclining to the opinion that 
“the best pear-trees in the country” are in grass ground, (which I doubt,) 
confessed that his own trees received a mulch of green grass “some four 
or six inches thick,” which I should denominate a pretty substantial mulch. 
These admissions, which are intermingled with the arguments of the gentle- 
men who chiefly opposed the practice, would seem to prove that they are 
not very firmly grounded in their disbelief of its efficacy. 

In my own practice, I have mulched with tan-bark, manure, grass, and 
other materials, to a considerable extent, and am firmly persuaded, not only 
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that the lives of many trees have in this way been preserved, but that the 
health and vigor of all young trees are greatly promoted by means of it, 
unless in situations of more than ordinary moisture. 

“ Grape vines,” &c., (47.) “The vine ranks among those plants which are 
very dependent upon external influences.” “It is not, therefore, strange 
that the grapes which grow upon the sunny side of the Johannisberg, should 
be very superior to those produced upon the opposite side.” I can state a 
case in point, much nearer home. 

In the autumn of 1850, I made one of a party of gentlemen, having strong 
horticultural proclivities, who attended the meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, in Cincinnati, and passed a week very pleasantly in explor- 
ing the gardens and vineyards of that hospitable city. One of the first things 
to be done was, to go to market before breakfast and eat Catawba grapes, 
riper and better than we ever produced at home. Afterwards we found 
much finer ones in the vineyards of our newly made friends, and discovered | 
that other, things being equal, the degree of excellence was very nicely grad- | 
uated to the exposure. This we tested by actual experiment in Mr. Long- 
worth’s vineyard, the “Garden of Eden.” His tenant, the since famous 
Schneike, was supplying us with grapes and information at once, when one || 
of our party, wishing to ascertain the maximum point of excellence, opened 
a negotiation, with a view to the possession of “the best bunch in the vine- 
yard.” The sagacious old vine-dresser led us from terrace to terrace around 
the mountain, and paused at the southernmost point in the full blaze of the || 
sun, and high above the city. Here he cut “the best bunch,” and a glorious || 
one it was, exceeding in size of bunch and berry and height of flavor, any- 

thing in the semblance of a Ca- 








tawba that I ever saw, before or 
since. We had not before tasted | 
the Catawba in its highest excel- 
lence, nor do I expect to do so | 
‘ again anywhere this side of | 
Mount Adams. 
“Curiosities of Vegetation,” 
(117.) In proof that lilies are | 
not the only “vegetables” which 
have a fondness for “sporting,” I 
append an outline of a specimen 
' of the Williams’ Favorite apple, 
which might well pass for that 
of a pear. 
The apple from which it was 
traced was one of three which 
I had this season, all differing 
somewhat in form, but of an un- 
mistakable pear shape, and hav- 
ing the usual color of the variety. 


Indeed, so strong was the resem- 
blance of one specimen, that a 
oe Sith good pomologist upon being ask- 
ed to name the pear, urhesitating- 


el ly pronounced it the Forelle. 5D 
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I’ have had grapes, precisely resembling in form a small ribbed tomato, 
appearing as if formed by the union of several berries, in a semi-fluid state. 
The cause of such a sport I can readily refer to the presence of an abnormal 
number of pistils in the flower, but I acknowledge myself at a loss to deter- 
mine what should change an apple into the shape of a pear. 

“Want of method in Pomological Writings,” (159.) I quite agree with 
Mr. Hanchett, in thinking that a little closer adherence to system would 
greatly improve some of the treatises on fruits, but dissent entirely from 
the ideas respecting flavor advanced by him. 

He takes the ground that taste and flavor are two very different, and 
quite independent attributes, and considers the expression ‘a sweet or sour 
flavor” “a perversion of language.” ; 

I remember no definition which bears Mr. H. out in these opinions, or 
which countenances the idea that he conveys, that a fruit has no flavor of 
its own, and that it has none unless that of something else, as lemon, musk, 
almond, &c. 

This seems to me preposterous. If a sweet or an acid is no¢é a flavor, I 
| am of the opinion that Mr. H. will be somewhat puzzled to enumerate 
| many fruits which have one, for how very few are there in which any other 

flavor than that resulting from a mingling of sugar and acid can be detect- 

ed. What constitutes a so-called “ vinous flavor,” but a mixture of these 
| two properties? The early harvest apple, for example, has no other flavor 

that I can discover, but a mixture of sweet and sour, but does Mr. H. or any 
| one else consider it flavorless ? I do not see why a pear or an apple is not as | 

well entitled to possess a flavor of its own, as an orange or a lemon. Would 
| Mr. H. in describing the lemon, say that it had a “ lemon flavor’ or that its 
| flavor was a mixture of acid with a small proportion of sugar ? 
| Ido not by any means object to the employment of these or similar terms 
|| in describing fruits, the flavor of which bears any resemblance to any other 

| fruit, nut, &c., but I think that Mr. H. “puts too fine a point upon it,” and 

that the distinction drawn by him, if scientifically correct, (which I am not 
prepared to admit,) is too nice to be practically available. 

There is no such thing, of course, as a “perfumed flavor,” and Mr. H. is 
| quite right in considering such an expression “ an intolerable perversion.” 

“The Pinneo and Hebron Pears,” (169.) It is a matter of congratulation 
that the rapidly advancing state of Pomological science, will not permit an 
imposition to remain long undetected. Dr. Russell gives a very clear state- 
| ment of the case in point, and | think expresses the general opinion pretty 

accurately. 

The remark of Professor Henry, (187,) extracted from the patent office 
report— We have no sympathy with the cant of the day, with reference to 
‘practical men,’” &c. has my sincere acquiescence. I do not know of any 
term in horticultural literature which has been more abused. I know 
“ practical gardeners” who are theoretical ones also, and who are intelligent, 
modest and gentlemanly men. To such the remarks of Prof. Henry or my- 
| self do not apply. I am speaking of those self-styled “ practical men,” who 

seem to claim an inherent right to know more than, and to sneer at, any 
person with whom they happen to differ in opinion, merely upon the ground 
that he is not “ practical;” or, in other words, that he does not choose to 
, disbelieve everything that his own eyes have not seen, or ignore the excel- 
4,,lence of everything that his own hands have not planted. 
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The old prejudice against gentlemen farmers and book farming is not | 


quite extinct, nor is it confined to farmers alone ; instances might be cited 
from your pages, Mr. Editor, of gardeners of sufficient standing and intel- 
ligence to be superior to such prejudices, who have endeavored to protect 
themselves by a “ practical” shield, from the weapons of an adversary, who 
may combine practice with theory. 

“The Orchard House” (251.) The thanks of the entire north are due to 
Mr. Rivers, for the system which he has introduced, and to you, Mr. Editor, 
for reprinting the work in which it is embodied. I have much faith in or- 
chard houses, and hope that I may some day possess one of them. In the 
meantime I shall have the benefit of my friends’ experience, for I hear of 
two or three soon to be erected here, as is the case with other portions of 


our State. We obtain peaches only by importation from more genial lp- | 


calities, the winds from the lake in early spring not only depriving us of the 
fruit, but even after a time affecting the health of the trees, and excent in 
sheltered city gardens it is scarcely cultivated. We need the orchard house 
for its culture, and in my opinion no long period will elapse before it will 
have become one of our institutions. 

But a few miles distant the peach grows and ripens finely, except where 
the mercury drops too far below zero, and in point of economy, imported 
fruit at $1.50 per basket would doubtless be cheaper than that grown at 
home under glass. Still in seasons of scarcity, or before the market is sup- 
plied from abroad, the latter might, I think, be sold at a profit. Peaches 
have sold this season at from $2.00 to $3.50 per basket. They would 
scarcely cost that, I imagine, under glass, and aside from the certainty of a 
crop, which would be almost invariable, there is the not-to-be-estimated 
value that a perfectly ripe and freshly gathered peach possesses over one 
plucked in a half ripe state, and transported an indefinite number of miles 
by rail. Brought by steamer from Cleveland or Erie, as a large part of ours 
are, they are of course in better condition. 





The protection of smooth-skinned fruits from the curculio, might be ren- | 
dered nearly perfect in one of these structures, and to the many who have | 


plum-trees but no plums, such an arrangement would be extremely satisfac- | 
tory, and conduce much to a more amiable frame of mind, than some gentle- | 


men are apt to experience during the plum season. 


“ Nomenclature of pears,” (294.) Iam looking with much interest for a | 
solution of this question, and sympathize sincerely with the “‘ young pomol- | 
ogist” by whom it is propounded, having experienced similar difficulties re- | 
garding names of fruits. Can none of the “authorities” give us the | 


facts? Where are our much-esteemed Belgian friend, and the Boston pomol- 
ogists ? 

e Bleeding of the Grape-vine,” (294.) Allow me to ask, What amount of 
injury did any one ever know to have been caused by this bleeding, of 
which grape-growers stand in such dread ? 

“To increase the size of fruits,” (295.) Some of Professor Dubreuil’s 
suggestions seem to be of considerable value, where one has not too many 
specimens to operate upon, and I intend trying some of them another season. 
With regard to ringing the branches, I am a little sceptical, having prac- 
tised it on several of my grape-vines this summer, and in only one instance, 


with any apparent advantage. One bunch of Black Hamburgh showed a ¥ 


marked improvement in size of berry and time of ripening, but why the 
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other vines that were operated upon at the same time failed to do so, I do 
not understand. 

“ Early French Apricot,” (332.) Perhaps I may afford some information 
regarding this fruit. Many years since the name was in the catalogue of 
one of our oldest nurseries, as a synonym of the Large Early; I do not re- 
member to have seen the trees so named in fruit, but have some recollection 
of satisfying myself of the identity of the two, by a comparison of the wood 
and foliage. 

“ Native Grapes,” (342.) <A glorification of that miserable excuse for a 
grape, the Northern Muscadine. 

What can induce any person who has ever compared this fruit with a 
decent grape to cultivate it, passes my understanding, unless he is so un- 
fortunate as to be compelled to live in a place where no other is obtainable, 
in which case he is to be pitied. 

Mr. Thomas some time sinee stated that it was not to be distinguished 
from the Brown Fox, and that he had frequently so told the originators of it, 
who, however, seem to place little reliance upon Mr. T.’s pomological 
acumen, as they continue to promulgate its praises as if it were the stn- 
mum bonum of all grapes. 

I have grown and tasted—I will not say eaten—this grape, and was once 
a member of a committee under whose notice its wine came, and I can say 
—as a certain horticulturist of this State is reported to have said of the 
Cooper apple,—‘“‘1 would not have it within forty miles of my farm,” (if I 
had one.) 
|  Isincerely believe that this thing is a humbug and imposition, and that 
the Charter Oak, Sage’s Mammoth, et id omne genus, are in the same cate- 
gory. There may be a place where these will ripen, and nothing else will ; 
for that locality they may be of some value. 

“Frosts and Fruits,” (363.) Mr. Huidekoper presents a rather discourag- 
ing view of his fruit prospects. He is more unfortunate than we of western 
New York, who escaped with a partial scathing, some trees—indeed, many 
—being so heavily loaded that in my own case the removal of a part of the 
fruit became necessary to prevent their breaking with the weight. Other 
trees are however destitute of fruit, and in some orchards the crop was 
nearly or quite destroyed. I think that fruits are in general more highly 
colored this autumn than is usually the case, and of many varieties the 
specimens are remarkably fine. 

“ Ivy,” (399.) I fully agree with you, Mr. Editor, in your admiration of 
this beautiful plant. We cannot grow it here, as you do, but are compelled 
to plant it in shady and sheltered situations, and be satisfied with a moder- 
ate annual growth. I amused myself last winter by growing it from cut- 
tings, in water, and derived much pleasure from watching the development 
of the roots, which were freely emitted, and the growth of the leaves. 

I have now a strong plant in a pot, grown in this way, and have several 
that have remained all summer in the water, which rarely requires renewal. 

“ Graperies and grape growing,” (418.) Mr. Saunders’ very correct idea, 
that an abundance of foliage is necessary to the proper ripening of grapes, 
if not very new, is quite ignored by many grape-growers, but is, in my 
opinion, one of the fundamental principles of the science. In my own vinery, 
the abundance of foliage has excited remark, as compared with the murder- 
C$, ous system of close cutting practised by some cultivators. 
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I don’t quite approve of Mr. Saunders’ plan of renewing the whole plant 
annually, which appears to be rather too severe treatment, and must, I should 
think, eventually enfeeble the plant to an injurious extent. 
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ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS INJURIOUS TO OUR 
FRUITS.—_THE CURCULIO.* 


BY MARGARETTA H. MORRIS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Dear Sir :—I have at length completed my series of observations on the | 
insects and diseases of the Plum, Cherry and Peach-trees, a portion of which | 
I now send for your most popular and valuable journal. Though most of 
the isolated facts may have come under the notice of observers, I believe 
no one has hitherto put them to so careful a tést as I have been able to do 
in. the last two years, trusting to nothing but ocular demonstration and tan- 
gible proof; the diseases of the trees and fruit have been carefully watched 
and noted down on their first appearance, and the insects all developed 
under bell glasses, so secured that nothing could get in or out after the 
branches of the trees or their fruit had been placed within them. 

In the first place, 1 will begin with the insect called plum curculio, but 
whose real name is Rhynchenus nenuphar, (No. 1,) belonging, like the cur- 
culio, tothe weevil family. The individual figured in the accompanying frontis- 
piece was developed from a grub feeding in a plum, and placed in a tumbler of 
earth on the first of June, in company with several other plums, all diseased ; | 
the grubs left the plums from one to four days after the fruit had fallen 
from the tree, and immediately entered the earth; one selected a spot on 
the side of the glass, enabling me to watch its progress and manner of | 
forming its cell. It began by moistening the earth around it, until the cell | 
was large enough to turn in comfortably ; it then smooth-plastered the | 
sides by emitting more fluid, and rubbing them with its rounded back: | 
this was a work of two days. In these cells, apparently impervious to heat | 
and moisture, the grubs lay during the period of their change, which in one | 
was only four days, while the remainder appeared at various times until 
the Ist of August. The beetles thus early developed return to the trees, 
and complete the work of destruction by depositing their eggs in all the 
remaining fruit. The second brood fall to the ground with the injured fruit, 
at their appointed season, enter the ground, form their cells as their parents | 
had done, but remain unchanged until the following season, when they | 
emerge from their winter home at the period when the fruit has set, and in 
a condition to form food for their fature progeny. The crescent-shaped | 
blemish on the plum No. 11 was formed by the snout of the beetle cutting 
the skin, which it carefully raised, then turning round it deposited an egg, 
and replaced the skin with its snout, first pushing the egg into the flesh of 
the plum, and then replacing the skin over it, to exclude the moisture of the 
atmosphere. There is never more than one egg deposited in one plum, the 
insect going from plum to plum, until her whole store is exhausted. Should 
the beetles rise from the earth before the fruit is large enough to form a 
nidus for their young, they deposit their eggs in the tender branches of the 


* See Frontispiece. 
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prune plum or morello cherry; why these peculiar trees are selected by the 
weevil, is a question yet to be answered. 

In this neighborhood, the swellings Nos. 6 and 7, on the cherry and plum 
branches, began to appear about the last of May and beginning of June, 
and attained their full size about the middle of June ; at this time the sap- 
vessels of the tumors were enlarged and distorted, and filled with sap, and 
the young grubs of the Rhynchenus nenuphar began to appear. From this 
time the grubs grew rapidly, and fed voraciously. From one to six grubs 
were found in the tumors, according to their size. The section of a tumor, 
No. 8, was examined on the 10th of July, when the drawings were made ; 
No. 9 is one of the larve taken from the tumor ; No. 10 is a magnified draw- 
ing of the head of larva No.9. At the same time grubs were taken from 
tumor No. 6, on the plum branch and plum No. 11, which proved, when ex- 
amined under the microscope, to be identical with those found in the cherry 
tumor, deciding the question, and proving that the Rhynchenus nenuphar 
is not only the cause of the fall of the fruit, but of the tumors in the 
branches. The figures Nos. 2, 3 and 4, are magnified sections of the mouth 
of the perfect insect, No. 1. 

Dr. William Hammond, the eminent microscopist, of the U.S. Army, to 
whom I am indebted for all the magnified drawings, has proved that the 
fungus growth on the tumors of the cherry and plum-trees is not the cause 
of the swelling, as Harris and others have supposed, but a congenial local- 
ity where this species of fungus finds its proper food. It is the insect 
which causes the tumor. The remedy is simple, but indispensable. As 
soon as the swelling is perceived, it must be taken off and burnt, and the 
plums gathered and scalded, or eaten by swine. I will here let Dr. Ham- 
mond speak for himself : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, July 26th, 1859. 

“My Dear Miss Morris: In accordance with your request, I have submit- 
ted the warts, or knots, found on the plum-tree, to microscopical examina- 
tion, and, as you anticipated from.your researches, have ascertained that 
they are not caused by a fungus. The tissue of these knots is identical in 
essential characters with that of the bark of the tree, except that there is 
not the same systematic arrangement of the elements as exists in the nor- 
mal condition. Thus, on making a longitudinal section of a knot, the dotted 
vessels are observed both in vertical and transverse sections, and of course 
are much twisted and deranged. On the outside of the knots is a deposit 
of black matter, consisting of the Spheria morbosa of De Schwinitz, and, 
growing upon that, another fungus, belonging to the genus puccinia, prob- 
ably the P. lateripes. This latter, however, is only found on certain por- 
tions of the surface, more especially in the furrows, though in a few speci- 
mens it prevailed over the whole exterior. 

“There is not the least evidence of the presence of fungi in the interior 
of the knots. After careful examination, I am able to be positive on this 
point. The tissue of the knots is, as previously stated, the same as that of 
the bark of the tree ; and from the chambers found in this, and from the 
character of the matters found therein, there is no doubt as to the fact of 
their having been inhabited by insects. As I have found the spheria on 
parts of the tree where there were no knots, it can scarcely be possible 
that they owe their origin to the growth of the fusgus. 

Ci.) “The accompanying drawings will explain more definitely the appearances a 
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presented. Fig. 1 represents the internal portion of the knot}; Fig. 2, the 
dotted vessels found more exteriorly ; and Fig. 3, the external layer of 
heeria. In Fig. 4, the secondary fungus is seen. 
“ Hoping that you will continue your interesting and important observa- 
tions, 1 am Yours, sincerely, 
“Wituram A. Hammon.” 


Several other insects form their nests in the tumors of the cherry and 
plum-trees after they are filled with sap, some of which are mentioned in 
Harris’s treatise on insects :—these I propose to figure and describe ina 
future number. 


Dear Sir :—In the previous notes, I promised a sequel to the history of 
the plum and cherry-tree knots, and the insects which feed in them, which I 
now have great satisfaction in furnishing, believing that the different species 
of insects observed by entomologists, and described at various times in the 
last thirty years, have all passed under my notice this year, and developed, 
from both cherry and plum tumors, under my bell-glass. 

In Dr. Harris’s Treatise on Insects, I find the statements of observers so 
conflicting, that I shall pass all by, and give only the history of my bell- 
glass and its inhabitants, with the dates as I find them in my note-book. 

In the first week of Apeil, I noticed the swellings on the branches of both 

Ca) plum and cherry-trees, but, on examination, could detect no signs of insect aD 
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life, or any of the fungus which some writers have thought the cause of the 
swelling, but which Dr. Hammond has so conclusively proved to be an after- 
growth on the tumor, not the cause of it. It is probable that the eggs of 
the curculio were there hatched, and the young grubs too small to be de- 
tected without a microscope. 

On the 28th of June the swellings had grown to their full size, and filled 
with sap ; in one tumor I found five larve of the curculio (Rhynchenus 
nenuphar), three-tenths of an inch long. 

I then placed a number of branches with their knots under a bell-glass, 
resting on a board covered with garden earth, and secured around the 
edges to prevent entrance or escape. On the 10th of July, many of the 
larve of the Rhynchenus left the knots and entered the earth ; on the 29th 
of July they had become pupa, and on the 2d of August twelve perfect 
beetles rose from the earth, and returned to the branches on which they had 
fed while in the grub state. On raising the bell-glass, I found, Ist, That 
four larvew of the coddling-moth (Carpocapsa pomonella) had fed in the 
tumors, and were then in the winged form, and resting on the branches ; 
this is a small brown moth of the Tortrix family, which may be seen in 
June and July, hovering over the young fruit, seeking a place where the 
eggs may be placed to the best advantage ; the securest retreat is found 
in the middle of the blossom end, where the skin is thinnest ; there is no 
puncture made, but one or two eggs are deposited on the outside of each 
apple. When the grubs are hatched, they immediately enter, and penetrate 
to the core ; when the time of their change approaches they creep out of 
| the fruit, and seek a retreat under the loose bark of the tree, where they 

remain during their change, unless found by the crab-like spider whose 
| home they have invaded, or the prying beak of the wren or nut-hatch. 

The head and thorax of the codling-moth is brown, mingled with grey ; 
the four wings expand three-quarters of an inch, having the appearance of 
brown watered silk, crossed by numerous grey and brown lines ; near the 
posterior angle is a dark brown oval spot, edged with bright copper color ; 
the hind wings and abdomen are light yellowish brown, with the lustre of 
satin. 2d. The male yeria exitosa, the common peach borer. 3d. Three 
flies whose wings expand half an inch; these are undescribed. 4th. Three 
distinct species of ichneumon, one of them the celebrated Ceraphron 
destructor of Say, the enemy of the Hessian fly ( Cecidomyia destructor). 
And, 4th, a swarm of minute dipterous flies, the perfect insects of numerous 
maggots that had fed exclusively on the castings of the Rhynchenus, 
Afgeria, and coddling-moth ( Carpocapsa pomonella). 

On a further examination of the trees, on the 23d of August, I found new 
swellings on the young branches, and, on opening some of them, I found the 
half-grown larve of the plum curculio (2. nenuphar), feeding, as their par- 
ents had done in June ; and in the same tumor were two larve of the cod- 
ling-moth. 

On many of the newly-grown branches were unmistakable marks of the 
plum curculio, where it had wounded the bark before depositing its egg, 
and on one branch there were seven punctures in a row, with an interval of 
about a quarter of an inch between each puncture, thus leaving no doubt 
that they were the cause of the swelling, while the other insects had taken 


ou advantage of the banquet provided for them in the juicy tumor which the 
Ch Rhynchanus had caused. 
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NOTES ON PEARS, RIPENING, &c.* 
BY W. R. COPPOCK, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


Warre Doyenne :—This old and exquisite pear continues to fail with me, 
For the past four years, some forty fine and to all appearance healthy trees, 
both standard and dwarf, have hardly yielded a perfect specimen,—while 
for several years anterior, they not only fruited annually, but abundantly, 
They vary in age from 8 to 15 years, and are in varied soils, from stiff 
clay, vegetable loam, light loam, dry soils and moist, in all of which they 
make good growth, They blossom and set fruit freely, which, when half grown, 
cracks, and turns black with disgusting blotches of mildew. About one- 
half then ceases to enlarge, while the balance continues to increase to 
about the usual size. The best of them, in September, we pare, trim and 
stew in the usual way, and find them excellent in flavor ; but none are 
otherwise edible. Various experiments have been tried with the soils to cor- 
rect this malady, such as the application of lime, wood ashes, soda ash, iron | 
filings, scoria, sulphur, burnt sod, &c., &c., with no other effect than to im- 
prove the growth and foliage of the tree. What more can be done for them? 
Double work them, perhaps, may be said; but there we should disagree, for 
1 entertain “constitutional” objections to double working dwarf pear-trees. 
Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, somewhere states, (I quote from memory, ) that many 
fine trees of this variety in his grounds suddenly became similarly affected, 
when, after a total neglect of their cultivation for ten years, they recovered 
their pristine excellence, and so continued. Now to this who would not 
exclaim, mirabile dictu! And thus I mean to leave mine, hoping for a like 
result. 

Mem.—This pear still finds its way to our markets ; fruit dealers inform 
me, that in many localities it remains untouched with this malady, and that 
their supplies are uniform, and the fruit fine. 

Beurré Giffard:—This charming pear is a great favorite with me, and 
indeed with all to whom I have presented it. It is not as much known in | 
our neighborhood as it deserves to be. Its fine size, beauty, fruitfulness | 
and delicious flavor cause it to rank A No. 1, dest of its season in my 
select list of choice pears. Like all fall pears, it requires to be early 
picked, and house-ripened—otherwise it is apt to rot at the core, or be 
mealy. The worst feature I have perceived with this pear is, that it may 
occasionally crack. I had several trees in bearing the past season, whose 
fruit, with one exception, was fine; that exception was a two-year-old dwarf ; | 
it had on it a dozen excellent specimens. After a severe rain during the night 
of the first of September, I found three fine pears badly cracked. Thus, you 
will see, it comes early into bearing, is free from grittiness, and although 
somewhat apparently weak and straggling in its growth, requiring watchful 
attention by pinching, &c., it is a very valuable acquisition. But let me 
hasten to mention another of my favorites the same season. 

Kirtland Beurré:—This is a delicious pear, and had Prof. Kirtland be- 
stowed no other boon upon a fruit-loving people, his name, for this alone, 
deserves immortality. Its excellent size, honeyed seckel flavor, beautiful 
appearance, perfect specimens, free from speck or crack, fair bearing, 


* This article was written for insertion at an earlier date, but was crowded out; it is valu- 
able, and now appropriate to the season.—ED. 
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vigorous growth, splendid foliage, good constitution and withal an elegant 

tree, give it high rank with me. I have fruited this variety for ten years, 
| and never had a bad pear. 

Mem.—A beautiful tree of this variety, 8 years old, was run over by a 
careless driver of a wagon, and broken flat down, the stem split for a foot 
or more, eight inches from the quince, and lay so all night, in March last. 
In the morning, after sorrowing over it as a lost friend, I raised it up, 
brought the parts together as well as possible, and bound them, covering all 
with grafting wax; put on splints, and lashed it firmly to stakes. In July 
I run a knife over the binding, and took off splints and stakes. It is now as 
sound as ever, having borne a crop, and passed through some severe storms. 

Bloodgood and Osborne’s Summer are both fine pears, but with me are 
shy bearers—while Doyenne d Ete, Dearborn’s Seedling and Beurré Gou- 
bault are fruitful to a fault. They require to be thinned out in order to get 
their best size and flavor. 

Mem.—D’Ete, I think, has been too highly extolled; it is a fruit of but 
very medium flavor. 

Belle Lucrative is a charming pear, in all senses of the term,—size, flavor, 
and productiveness. There seems to be a discrepancy of opinion among 
writers, whether this pear should be grown on the quince, or not. It certainly 
makes a fine and beautiful pyramid, and with me seems to keep pace with 
the best of them. Yet the only case of blight that has visited my grounds 
| for three years past, was the blasting of a beautiful Belle Lucrative, the 
past summer. I know no reason, however, why this case should militate 
against the variety. 

Columbia:—This pear, like the Bartlett, should never be worked on the 
quince, so imperfect is the union. A fine ten-year-old Columbia blew 
down the other day, showing a mere granulated protuberance, without any 
union of the stocks. The pear itself 1 find both poor and worthless. 

In passing through the pear-grounds of a neighbor, some weeks since, 
my attention was called to the sickly and declining appearance of several 
| large-sized dwarf trees, and an opinion desired as to the cause. In a 
| moment I detected it and replied, “The trees were starved to death.” 
| “Starved? impossible! The soil is some of the richest and best on the 
farm.” “Well, sir, we will prove it.” Upon taking up the trees they were 
found to be completely riddled by the borer. 

For some years past the Saperda Bivattata has been very destructive 
through our neighborhood. 

The Apple, Quince, Mountain Ash, and the shrubs belonging to the genus 
aronia and amelanchier, have alike suffered, requiring the most active 
watchfulness. During the examination of a young apple orchard, of some | 
two hundred trees, I found at least twenty per cent. more or less affected. 
The attack is not alone about the collar of the tree ; I found several where 
the worm had entered at the base of the first tier of branches, and readily 
pierced them with a piece of copper wire. Here let me suggest to those 
gentlemen who have so signally failed with dwarf pear culture, that here 
may lie a cause, among others, for such failure. The insidious operations 
of this beetle are not readily observed without more than ordinary exami- 
nation. The pear, they do not, so far as I know, touch, and an almost uni- 
versal fault with amateur cultivators of the dwarf is, to leave more or less » 
of the quince stock exposed to view. Hence it is readily got at by the a 
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Saperda, while the frequent raking and stirring of the soil disperses any 
little discharge of wood powder there may be. The eggs of this beetle are 
not larger than the head of a pin, are laid the latter part of June to the 
middle of July, and in ten or twelve days are hatched, when, with the 
dwarf pear, they burrow downward, and by the fall are safely domiciled | 
for the winter. Here they cut up the sap wood in zigzag lines, destroying | 
the circulation of the sap, and frequently eating the entire substance of the | 
tree. The full grown worm is, perhaps, an inch and a half long, white, 
with a very small black head. It has eleven segments, or rings, besides | 
those of the head and tail. It continues in the tree for some three years, | 
when it effects its transformation, and, gnawing through the bark, escapes | 
into the air. 
Vicar of Winkfield:—I have made a great discovery in ripening this | 
| pear, and desire to chronicle the event. For years I have grown in con- | 
| siderable quantities the Vicar, and never, until the present season, have I | 
| succeeded in ripening them so that they were more than barely edible, and | 
| such has been the experience of our neighborhood. 
Nem. Con.—Last season, I took a different method, and from the first | 
| to the middle of December, they were in eating, and a truly delicious 
pear they are. It has given me especial pleasure to introduce them among 
| our “coterie,” who pronounce them excellent, more than good,—fine to dest. | 
My trees were excessively loaded ; fruit very uniform in size, which was | 
good, The picking was deferred as late as prudence would permit. They | 
were then carefully taken from the trees, and spread upon a blanket in a | 
cold north room, kept dark. Each layer was again similarly covered, until | 
all were so disposed of. Then they went through the sweating process, | 
and began to get a creamy, yellow tinge,—when such as were wanted for | 
use were put into a pine closet kept near to the kitchen stove. Our cook | 
keeps up an intolerable heat from early morn till night, and this lucky in- | 
cidence has given a maturation to the Vicar before to me unknown. A | 
week to ten or twelve days in this temperature fully ripens them. They | 
color beautifully; many have a beautiful dash, or carmine cheek. They are 
no longer the coarse, gritty, astringent fruit, as ripened in a cool medium,— 
but melting, buttery, with a delightful aroma, and a much superior pear to | 
the Glout Morceau in its best state. 
No pear has given me so much concern as this. Its fine, strong, elegant 
| growth, and universal bearing, has given us a large stock of fruit annually, 
for which there was but little demand, and that for cooking only. Now, | 
with my new management and the cook's aid, we shall have no further | 
trouble with the Vicar of Winkfield. 
Longsight Place. 


HOW TO BUILD YOUR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
BY CHARLES DUGGIN, ARCHITECT, 532 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Rorat Architecture is a branch of the profession that may be considered 
as having more latitude in fancy and design than any other,—requiring | 
greater thought, taste and judgment to compose the parts of which it con- 
sists, and demanding a more correct eye for the picturesque, to design 
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an edifice that will harmonize with its intended locality and with the gur- 
rounding scenery or local objects. 

In a country residence we rarely find that which suits one location 
equally appropriate for another. Consequently it is often the case that the 
same design, much admired in one spot, is passed without inviting the least 
interest in another ; showing very plainly that the surroundings in one 
instance add to, while in the other they detract from, its intrinsic beauty. 

Many have the idea that a square house with a hall through the centre 
can be made more convenient than one of irregular shape ; this is decidedly 
a wrong impression, as I shall endeavor to show. If confined to four 
straight lines, forming a parallelogram for the outward boundary of our 
house, of course we are necessitated to place the rooms in certain positions, 
whether that be desirable or not; but on the contrary, the outward boun- 
| dary of the house not being confined, how much better a plan can be made 
by going on to the ground where we purpose building, and staking out the 
rooms so as to command all the different pleasing views the selected spot 
may afford, allowing some rooms to project beyond the others, thus obtain- 
ing a side view, and placing those rooms but little used in the least desira- 
ble portion of the house. 

Another objection is often raised against irregular shaped houses 
| compared with square ones, on the score of the cost. This is also an error. 
In a square house with a hall through the centre, I have almost always found 
| there is considerable space lost in passages made necessary from the fixed 
position of the rooms, whereas, in an irregular house, this may be avoided 
| by placing your different apartments so as to be entered from one small hall. 
But perhaps the most important item of reduction, or rather set-off, 
| between the cost of irregular and square houses, is the veranda. If we 
take a square house and require to have a veranda from all the rooms, it 
becomes necessary to continue it entirely around the house. On the con- 
trary, in an irregular shaped house, if the plan be judiciously contrived, 
one veranda may be made to answer for several rooms. 

It must not be understood from these remarks, that I maintain that an 
| irregular house is in all cases cheaper than a square one, but I do say, that 
| when properly arranged it can be built as cheaply, and be decidedly more 
convenient in its arrangement, and in every way more pleasing and pictur- 
esque in its appearance. 

Accompanying these remarks I offer a design of a house that was built 

last year in New Jersey. It is situated in a beautiful and picturesque 
| district, on the slope of the eastern range of hills, and midway between 
North and South Orange. 

Its southern and western rooms look towards the western range of the 
| Orange Mountains, which are studded with country villas and grounds, 

making this portion of the house the part where the best rooms should be 
situated. 

This handsome villa is of greater pretensions in reference to style, and 
of higher cost, than either of the preceding designs I have illustrated. 

Its carriage porch, its verandas and plant cabinet, its fine bay window 
and balconies, its handsome gables and ornamental cupolas, give to this 
|| house an expression of elegance, combined with all the comfort and con- 
of venience that a villa residence can well afford ; and I am much deceived if 
“agthis does not prove a favorite among the readers of this magazine. 
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The Arrangement.—The principal entrance to the house is on the south 
side and under a wide and lofty carriage porch, from which double doors 
lead into a vestibule, paved with encaustic tile. The hall is 90x26 0, 
from which ready access is had to the parlor, sitting-room and ‘dining-room. 

The staircase is placed in a side hall which also answers the purpose of a 
passage way to the kitchen portion of the building ;—under the principal 
stairs is provided a closet for hats and coats. 

The parlor is on the west side of the hall, and, with its embayed window, | 
forms a noble apartment. 

On the east side of the hall are located the sitting-room and dining-room | 
—wide double doors are provided to these three rooms—and ‘on reference | 
to the plans it will be seen how the parlor, dining-room, sitting-room and | 
hall may be used together, should occasion require it. 

Connected with the sitting-room by means of a sliding-window is a plant- 
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cabinet, which is supplied with heated air in the cold season from the fur- | 
nace in the basement. The other window in the sitting-room leads toa | 
balcony. 
The dining-room is provided with three windows, one of which opens | 
upon the veranda. This room communicates with the kitchen through the | 
butler’s pantry, in which are provided closets, shelves and other con- | 
veniences. 
The kitchen is a large, well-lighted room, and, having windows on two 
opposite sides, can be kept thoroughly cool and ventilated. In the kitchen 
4. are fitted up a sink and dresser. The fireplace is of large size, fitted with ‘b 
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the metropolitan range and boiler complete. Communicating with the 
kitchen is a wash-room, storeroom and kitchen-closet;—the wash-room is pro- 
vided with fireplace and wash-trays as shown in the plans. 

In connection with the wash-room is a water-closet for the use of the 
servants. 

It is a pity that the plan of providing a water-closet in the main building 
is not more generally adopted instead of the unsightly outbuilding we so 
often see ; for do what we will to conceal it, by either making it an 
ornamental structure, or endeavoring to hide it by means of planting 
shrubbery, we still have it there, and cannot deceive ourselves as to its 
use. As to the objection on the score of expense, it actually costs less to 
put this convenience in the house than in a separate building,—the slight 
additional plumbing really requiring a less amount than the extra outlay 
required to build an outbuilding, and afterwards surrounding it with lattice- 
work and shrubbery, or some other cunning device. 

The back staircase is provided between the main portion of the building 
and the kitchen, and is carried up from the cellar to the third story. In 
this back staircase hall is provided the garden entrance, leading into a 
veranda, which communicates with a water-closet for the use of the 
family. 

The arrangement of the chambers in the second story is very convenient, 
each room having a separate entrance from the hall. The small rooms over 
the hall may be fitted up with closets and converted into dressing-rooms if 
deemed desirable. The principal chamber is placed over the parlor, and 
is provided with ample closet room, and dressing-room attached. The 
window on the west side opens on a covered balcony, which is shown on 
the picture of the exterior. 

The servants’ chamber and bath-room are provided over the kitchen 
portion. The bath-room is fitted up with bath, wash-basin and water-closet, 
and.is heated by a register connected with a hot-air chamber back of the 
kitchen-range. The tank is placed over the bath-room. 

The third story is floored and left unfinished ; there is, however, in the 
main portion of the house, ample room for three good chambers with closets 
and storeroom. 

The cellar extends under the whole building, thus providing ample accom- 
modations for the storeroom, milk-room, root-cellar, coal-cellar and furnace. 
That part of the cellar under the storeroom and wash-room is enclosed up 
solid in cement, and is made to answer the purpose of a cistern to receive 
the rain-water from the roof,—thus saving the expense of building one out- 
side. 

The height of the cellar is seven feet. The principal rooms on the first 
story are twelve feet ; the kitchen portion eight feet six inches. The prin- 
cipal room on the second story ten feet, the servants’ chambers eight feet. 

Construction and Finish—The walls of the cellar are built of stone. 
The walls above the cellar are constructed of wood and filled in with an 
inner coating of lathing and plastering. The outside of the frame is 
smooth, sheathed with one and a quarter inch tongued and grooved white 
pine plank, only two and a half inches wide, and joined in white lead. The 
roof is planked, and covered with best quality of slates, laid in mortar. All 
the work throughout is done with the best materials and in the best manner. 
All the rooms on the first and second stories are finished with cornices. 
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HE accounts from abroad are as yet almost 
the only ones we can draw upon for information 
regarding the success attending the cultivation 
of dwarf fruit trees under glass. But one opin- 
ion of their value seems to be expressed ; as an 
evidence of this, the following, from a late Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle of September, will be perused 
with interest. 


THE ORCHARD HOUSE AT AUDLEY END. 


In a recent visit to this charming seat nothing struck me so vividly as the | 
perfect success of the orchard-house culture. The orchard house under the | 
management of Mr. Young, who has been head gardener at Audley End | 
many years, is indeed a pictare of fertility and beauty. It is one of the | 
large span-roofed houses, with a fixed roof, glazed with 16 oz. sheet glass in 
pieces 20 inches by 12, the rafters being 20 inches asunder. Its dimensions | 
are as follows :—length 90 feet, width 20 feet, height 11 feet in the centre, 5 | 
feet at the sides. In the centre is a bed of earth 7 feet wide and 20 inches | 
high, supported by 4-inch brick walls. The side beds are each 34 feet wide, | 
and of the same height. The paths between the central and side beds are 3 
feet wide and neatly paved. It is ventilated by side lights 2} feet by 3 | 
feet, fixed on pivots in their centres, so that when swung open to their full | 
extent they admit abundance of air ; both ends are glazed with large glass. 
At each end is an aperture over the door for the exit of the heated air, and | 
no roof or any other mode of ventilating is employed. The trees are all in | 
the most perfect health, and never in the course of my experience have I 
seen exemplified the great superiority of low side ventilation to the old- 
fashioned mode of pulling down sliding lights to let in and let out air. 

The kitchen garden here is in a low and sheltered situation, the soil light 
and warm, resting on a gravelly substratum ; in spite of these favorable cir- 
cumstances there is literally no fruit ; the walls, the standards and pyramids 
are alike bare. On entering the orchard house, what a charming contrast! | 
It is, to speak poetically, overflowing with fruit ; the Apricots are over, but 
Peaches, Nectarines and Plums are in the different stages of ripeness and 
ripening, and the whole house is full of beauty. Standing on the central || 
border—for none of the pots are plunged—is a row of very fine trees, from 
six to eight years old, in 18-inch pots (18 inches deep and the same in diame- 
ter); among them are some most charming umbrageous trees—5 to 6 feet 
high, and 4 to 5 feet in diameter—of Elruge, Violette Hative, and Murray 
Nectarines. The crops on these were nicely arranged in‘ thinning the fruit, 
so that although each tree is bearing from seven to nine dozen they do not 
seem crowded or overloaded with fruit. 

In this central row are some fine Peach-trees of the same age and dimen- 
sions as the Nectarines. Among these are good specimens of Early Grosse 
Mignonne, Grosse Mignonne, Galanole, and other kinds; these with the 
exception of the former variety, which is an excellent early sort, are full of 
fine fruit. Among the central trees Mr. Young pointed out to me three 
large pyramid Plums, stout trees, well furnished with branches, and 6 feet 
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high, in 18-inch pots ; these a removed from the open ground last No- 
vember and potted. The Early Prolific, one of the kinds potted, had borne 
a plentiful crop. The Reine Claude de Bavay is now full of remarkably fine 
fruit ; the Jefferson had shed its blossoms and is fruitless ; not so however 
with two or three young trees of the Jefferson only two years old and 2 feet 
high—on these were from seven to eight dozen of very nice fruit. There is 
perhaps no Plum that better repays the orchard-house cultivation than the 
Jefferson, it bears so abundantly and gives such fine large fruit. 

The late black Orleans Plum is in great favor with Mr. Young. Its deep 
purple bloom speckled with—with—well, perhaps amber, gives it a charm- 
ing appearance ; it is very late, but always rich and juicy, in fact a perfect 
orchard-house Plum, which does not require to be removed out of doors to 
ripen its fruit, as is the case with the earlier sorts of Plums, if it is desired 
| to have them high flavored. 

Among the Peach-trees placed on the side borders I noticed with much 
interest a tree of the Mountaineer, in an 18-inch pot, one of the sorts raised 
by the late T. A. Knight, and a good melting Peach, with 10 dozen good fair- 
| sized fruit on it. From this tree Mr. Young’s foreman told me he had taken 
| from 13 to 14 dozen when thinning, and I think I learned from the foreman 
|| that 400 dozen of Peaches and Nectarines had been taken from the trees in 
| thinning. 

The Apricot-trees had not borne so large a crop this season as in 1858, but 
the fruit was remarkably fine ; the Peach Apricots were like good-sized 
|| Oranges, so regularly and perfectly had they ripened. Some large robust 
| bushes of this kind, in 18-inch pots, and from 7 to 8 years old, are nearly 4 
feet high, the same in diameter, and owing to their having been pinched in 
| during the summer, they are like sturdy Oaks ; every spur is full of blossom 
buds. Some of these trees are capable of bearing a peck of fruit ; 1 have 
rarely seen such robust, well-grown specimens. 
Mr. Young mentioned the Alberge de Montgarnet Apricot as a most deli- 
| cious early kind, not large, but rich and excellent. The flavor he thought 
was much improved by placing the tree out of doors in the sun just as the 
fruit began to color. With some kinds of Apricots this is good practice, but 
| the Peach-Apricot is so extraordinarily rich and good when ripened under 
| glass that no further improvement can take place—in short the fruit is 
verfect. 
| Although the fruit trees of all kinds in this house are in the most luxuriant 
| growth, and although many trees are growing in 10-inch and 12-inch pots 
only, scarcely any of them are rooted through ; this is owing to their having 
been abundantly top-dressed with manure, and manure water occasionally 
used, so that they have had abundance of food at home. Top-dressing twice 
| or thrice in summer is one of the great essentials to success in the pot cul- 
| ture of fruit trees. Some quasi-gardeners are however inclined not to use 
| it, only because it has been written in a book, and such persons call them- 
| selves “ practical,” making it a point to follow the too often foolish impulses 
| of their own noddles to the great injury of their employers. I knew one 








| 


gardener of this sort who would not give his Peach-trees any water “till 
they asked for it,” 7. ¢., till their leaves withered. He used to grow a rare 


|| crop of red spiders, but could not manage tu get any Peaches ; of course he 
found fault with the system. 


~ 


Ci., Mr. Young believes that his complete escape from the effects of the frost (> 
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of the 1st of last April was owing to his having shut up his house early in 
the day of March 31, so that the large body of warm air and the radiation 
from the warm borders of the earth resisted the frost. In some of the small 
orchard houses near Saffron Walden, the blossoms of Peach-Nectarine, and | 
the fruit already set uf the Apricots, were all entirely killed by the frost of 
that night. In these houses the pan of charcoal for one night only would 
have saved the crop. This is mentioned as being occasionally necessary, in | 
the 6th edition of the “Orchard House,” yet how few I fear attended to 
it on that fatal-to-fruit night above alluded to. 

The history of the Audley End orchard house has some little interest 
attached toit. In 1850-51, when such houses began to be talked about, writ- | 
ten about, praised and abused, as usual under such circumstances, Mr, 
Young, a good sound gardener “frae the canny north,” of a respectable 
amount of years, 7. e. a little above the two-score and ten, heard about them 
and saw some of his neighbors building them. I think he now laughingly 
acknowledges to having looked at the mode of culture as childish, Chinese- 
like, playing at fruit tree culture, boshish, unfit for a respectable garden, | 
&c., and fit only for very poor parsons and still poorer doctors and lawyers. | 
In the autumn of 1855 the late estimable Lord Braybrook, his employer, ex- | 
pressed his wish to have an orchard house, to serve not only to grow fruit in 
but as a promenade house in the spring and autumn months, his health being 
delicate. 

Mr. Young immediately threw his whole heart and mind into the matter. | 
The house was built in the course of the autumn by Mr. Dixon, the builder | 
attached to the estate ; some extra-sized trees of fur or five years’ growth || 
were purchased, and in the summer of 1856 a,nice crop of fruit was gathered. || 
Every season since the success has been perfect, and at this moment no sight | 
can be more gratifying, for not a diseased leaf exists in the house, and Mr. | 
Young derives real pleasure from the successful results of his intelligence || 
and perseverance. I may add that the house is remarkably well constructed, || 
and has a light and finished appearance. If it were 12 feet high instead of | 
11 feet it would be an improvement. || 

I ought to add that Mr. Young uses his house in autumn for striking cut- | 
tings of his bedding plants in pots under the shade of the trees, and inearly || 
spring for placing the young plants to harden them off before planting them || 
out. In winter the fruit trees alone occupy the house.—0O. HZ. 
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During the summer of 1847 my employer erected one of these useful 
appendages to a garden, of the following dimensions, viz., back wall, 12 feet ; 
front, 3 feet 4 inches ; width, 8 feet 6 inches ; length, 280 feet (in the clear). | 
The ventilation and arrangement of the trees differ from most other houses | 
of the kind. The result, however, has proved most satisfactory. We have 
a passage in the centre and front and back doors which divides the house 
into two parts. In each half both in front and back walls are ventilators, 
which being connected by means of small iron rods run on iron rails enables | 
one to stand at the doors, and in less than five minutes to ventilate the whole | 
building. The walk or footpath is 27 inches wide, and consists of 9-inch tile 
resting on Oak bearers, which in bad weather affords a comfortable path. | 
Trees are trained on the back wall ; but those in front are placed at right 

CZ.angles to the wall, thus allowing the sun to shire on both sides of them, and { 
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also on the back wall from top to bottom, and nearly the whole floor. These 


constitute the main features of the house ; and I may add that the fruit is of 
the best description, both as regards size and quality.—Samuel Bray, Court 


‘ot Gardens, Stoodleigh, near Tiverton, Devon. 


_____——_ > 2 oo + 
JUGLANS REGIA BARTHERIANA. 


Tus variety of cultivated nut (Juglans regia, Linné), of which we have 
here a drawing of the fruit and of a branch, is remarkable for the shape 
The 


and principally for the length of its fruit, which is excellent to eat. 
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nut being delicate, opens very easily ; the fruit in it is superior, and very 
abundant, considering the slight thickness of the enclosure, which comes 
off easily. It is a beautiful and good variety, without any fault but that of | 
being unknown. 

Its origin, like that of many others, is still a mystery ;—we owe it to 
M. Barthere, horticulturist, of Toulouse, who discovered it in a field, where 
it was growing with other trees. He says this variety is very produc- 
tive, and early in bearing fruit, since in four or five years, the young plants, 
growing from kernels, begin to bear nuts. It appears vigorous ; the speci- 
mens before us are but a year old and very healthy. 

Horticulturists or amateurs wishing to possess this variety, can address 


M. Barthere, who will send it to them either in plants or in fruit.—Revue | 
Horticole. 


—_————__—__ 2 oo ————— 

Wuen the hydra becomes unwieldy, he splits himself into two parts, each 
of which becomes independent, and grows until the animals are formed equal 
to the former bulk. You may take the tentacula from one and engraft it 
upon another, by cutting an orifice and thrusting it in, when it immediately 
unites by joining heads, bodies and tails together. You may make an arti- 
ficial monster, such as is rarely seen by man. No imaginary combinations 
of chemical or mechanical powers bear the least resemblance to this wonder- 
ful reproduction, nor can this hopeless enigma be solved ; all we can do is 
to behold the phenomenon in silent wonder, and praise nature for showing so 
much solicitude to secure the multiplication of species, and disseminate them 
throughout the habitable world. 

If the claws of lobsters, fins of fish, heads of snails, are cut off, they will 
be reproduced. I once cut out the eyes of a lizard, and new eyes were 
formed, as perfect in every respect, as those removed ;—as I never kill or 
injure animals, even to aid science, I must be permitted here to state, that 
the lizard in question partially lost its eyes through some accident unknown 
to me, and I cut them out to relieve it from apparent pain, not believing in the 
doctrine that it is always best to kill, in order to put a creature out of suf- 
fering ; had I done so in this instance, I never would have known that eyes 
could be renewed in a lizard.—Pell’s Report on Fishes. 


Smeartne Trees.—It is not clear to every one whether smearing trees with 
tar or grease, in order to keep off insects, is mischievous or not; some 
people asserting that such applications are highly dangerous, others that 
they are highly beneficial. Considering how important it is to settle this 
point, Mr. Jaeger has recorded in the Monatsbericht fir Pomologie the re- 
sult of some experiments that he has tried. 

A mixture of tar and whale oil was applied to some fruit trees six years 
old in perfect health, in the spring before they were quite in leaf. 1. A tree, 
the trunk of which was covered all over by the mixture, pushed feebly ; 
when the tar became firm the bark burst in various places, and began to 
bleed there. By the autumn the tree was well nigh dead. 2 When the trees 
had their stems covered only one-third or half-way up, they took very little 
harm, pushing freely the year afterwards, 3. When only a ring a hand’s 
breadth wide was tarred they took no harm at all. 

Hence it is to be inferred that a mixture of tar and whale oil may be safe- 

of ly used to form a ring which caterpillars or other insects that crawl up trees 
CEefrom the ground cannot possibly pass —Botanical Magazine. iF 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Contributors and Exchanges, &c., Ke. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., &c., intended for 
the perusal of the Editor, should be uniformly directed to the Horticutrurist, 
Germantown, (Philadelphia,) Pa. Packages by Express, &c., should be 


directed to the Editor, as above, by name ; they will thus reach him almost 
beyond a doubt. 


beam oo eo +¢ -- 


THE LATE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS mark progress in almost every department. At 


the New York Agricultural Fair, the Horticultural Society was on hand and made a fine dis- 
play of fruits and flowers—Ellwanger & Barry taking the first prizes for everything competed 
for. They exhibited 500 varieties of pears, apples, and plums, and 300 of pears alone; 
|| Messrs. Hooker were also well represented, as were W. S. Carpenter, A. P. Saul & Co., W. 


L. Ferris, John De Wolf, E. A. Stevens, W. A. Darling, Prof. Mapes, and J. Buchanan, of 
Astoria. Mrs. Fidelia B. Durfee, of Fall River, Mass., had the finest display of hothouse 
| grapes,—and many competed for American varieties; the prizes were numerous. Both here, 

and at the Brooklyn exhibition, inconvenience was experienced from the unpropitious character 
of the weather, and the same may be said of the Philadelphia display, rain falling nearly the 
whole time. Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the Herald, exhibited pumpkins weighing 175 
pounds, and seems to be welcomed to the region of horticulture in which his interest seems to 
increase, taking premiums also for other articles. At Brooklyn and Philadelphia, Ellwanger & 
Barry again carried the day; at the former Mr. John Ellis’s grapes got the award, and at the 
| latter Edward Yarnall exhibited as fine bunches as have been seen. The floral exhibition at 

South Hall, New York, was enlivened by a representation of Miss Flora McFlimsey, whose 
|| externals were flowers, for the display of which her hoops made a most convenient ciothes-line, 

| and her “ owner and maker,” Mr. Wm. Fitzpatrick, showed his originality; roses, dahlias, 
verbenas, and marry-golds, as a wag called them, never danced together so merrily. 

Our table is covered with “ reports,” premium lists and awards; these have appeared in the 
local papers, and our space would be entirely filled were we to attempt to copy them; the 
| Lorticulturist is now so largely circulated from Canada to California, that we have been led to 
| doubt the necessity of extensively reporting many local premiums, believing that our readers in 
| each place have read them before our monthly issue reaches their respective homes, and that 
| our space can be more profitably filled with matter that is not found in the local issues; for 
| instance, a reader in Montreal or Quebec cares little, in fact, would probably not read the 
names of the Messrs. Jones or Smiths who took a premium in California, and the numerous 
readers in the Southern States would scarcely appreciate the fact that Mr. Robinson had a 
| premium in Saco, Maine. Where there is value and novelty in fruit, new modes of cultiva- 

tion, ete. etc., the reader may expect to hear in these pages all aboutit; but a monthly 
Bz journal that would undertake to chronicle all the successful efforts that are annually made 
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would find no space for discussion, or in fact anything else. We make these remarks in reply || 
to the many applications received to report from various State and County exhibitions that are 
already well reported at home; with these requests we should be greatly disposed to comply, | 
for each has its distinct interest to the individual exhibitors, but our limited space forbids; we have 
visited personally many displays, have sympathized with the exhibitors, and would be most 
happy if we thought a thorough record of each was appropriate reading for a monthly journal; 
it would certainly be the easiest mode of filling our pages, but who would read it except those 
who have read it before? We are in search of information from every quarter, but have 
serious doubts of the propriety of making our record up of premium lists and names of plants || 
and flowers already known to all. 


THE AGRICULTURAL Fairs are now over. They have excited unusual interest, and have || 
been well attended and profitable; especially those held near the great cities. This feature of 
having the sympathies of the town’s people is to be noted, for it helps to convert a set of non- 
producers into active farmers. Many an impetus to country life is received at these exhibitions, | | 
the increasing appetite for which is a wholesome symptom. We sincerely wish we had more 
ample space to record the active doings of Agriculturists and Horticulturists throughout the 
land. 


A NEW FRUIT-GROWERS’ SociIETY has been inaugurated in Lancaster, Penn., which we 
are glad to record. No county that we know has greater capabilities than Lancaster, and 
none of equal wealth has more neglected the growth of the finer fruits. The object of this 
Society will be the “ collection and dissemination of the observations, experiments and skill of 
our best pomologists ; the diseases and insects injurious to fruit and fruit-trees, and their reme- 
dies ; quality of soil and modes of culture ; the best varieties to cultivate, etc., ete. 

The meeting at once proceeded to organize itself into a society, and elected the following 
gentlemen to fill the several offices until the annual meeting: President—J. K. Eshleman ; 
Vice-Presidenis—Edward Jessop, Jonathan C. Baldwin, and J. Jay Libhart; Recording Secre- 
tary—Thomas M. Harvey; Corresponding Secrdary—Chas. Dingee ; Treasurer—J. B. Garber. 

The remainder of the session was profitably spent in discussing the subject of trenching; the | | 
diseases of the grape prevalent in eastern Pennsylvania, pear blight, and cracking of the fruit ; 
best varieties of the pear to cultivate on quince stock; curculio and black-knot in the plum- || 
tree, etc., etc. 

This is what is wanted, and we augur the best results from so good a beginning. Is there 
any reason why this Society should not be as useful as that at Rochester, diffusing a general 
taste, and soon indoctrinating this great county with a love of the orchard and garden, in whieh, 
we regret to say it, there is great room for improvement. 





“THe GARDENS OF ENGLAND.” By E. Adveno Brooke. Dedicated to the Dutchess of Suther- 
land. London: T. McClean, 26 Haymarket.—There are some books so very expensive that 
they seldom find their way to the conductors of the press, and consequently they remain unknown 
to a large mass of even the reading public. This brings us naturally to the topic which is get- 
ting to be gradually exp!oded, that the gift of a book demands the return of a complimentary 
notice. Nothing that an editor can do is more unjust to his readers, provided he does not read 
the book, or praises as a matter of course. The press teems with worthless works, and period- | | 
icals assist by their notice in the dissemination of trash; the best books do not require puffing || 
in order to get purchasers; readers of education distinguish between the good and the bad, and 
we are constantly reminded of the folly of those editors who full into the error of endeavoring 
to make the poor take the place of good literature. Nevertheless there still prevails the prac- | 


{| 
tice of giving a quid pro quo with some poverty-stricken periodicals, to whom even a poor 
m, book has the appearance of bread and butter; they never see the good works, and do not care 

} even to read those to which they give a certain kind of notoriety. This course is a great injury 
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to our literature, and misleads the bookseller, who learns to think it is no matter what sort of 
books he publishes since all receive equal laudation. 

“ The Gardens of England ” is sold for about forty dollars; it is the most gorgeously colored 
and most attractive work that has appeared on the subject, conveying to the eye the beautiful 
gardens strewed with vases, statues, noble fountains, ribbon gardens, rock work, covered ways 
made by hedges, and all the beauties of the English style of gardening. Printed by chromo- 
lithography, often with as much as fourteen colors, the groupings having the tint of an Italian 
sky. The pictures of Elvaston Castle grounds with their wonderful evergreens, will attract 
the planter and lover of ornamentation perhaps more than the ornate pleasure grounds of the 
Marquis of Westminster or the Dutchess of Sutherland. The extent to which gardening is car- 
ried abroad, the expense incurred, and the care required to keep flower gardens as neat as the 
| neatest parlor, is exhibited in the several pictures with admirable effect. No place of much 
cost is complete without water; lakes, fountains, the former though shallow, and the latter 
superb, are procured by pumping with steam engines. The Earl of Carlisle’s place, Castle 
Howard, has two engines of thirty horse-power each, to supply these luxuries, and 80,000 
plants are required every year to fill the acres of flower gardens. Sometimes a gentleman of 
moderate income fills his lake by means of a hand-pump; we have even seen a gardener exhibit 
this fact with great glee, saying that ‘‘ with the new well” they had less labor than formerly. 
The overflow from the Queen's grand lake, Virginia water, so large as to have a miniature 
frigate upon it manned by real sailors, is about as great as the discharge from two city hydrants! 
The climate allows of water being exposed in these artificial lakes without its becoming offen- 
sive, just as it might do in our northern climates. ; 

We have prepared a few wood-cuts for an early future number of the Horticulturist to exhibit 
the manner in which trees are cut, by what is called topiary work, into various forms by a not 
difficult process. These figures, in living wood and leaves, are becoming again the fashion in 
highly artificial grounds; meantime we recommend all who can get a peep at “ The Gardens 
of England ” to do so without delay. 


THE EVILS OF DRAINAGE.—It is amusing to learn from the English and Scotch papers that 
while land has no chance of showing what it can do in the way of production while it is left at 
the mercy of all the rain that falls, draining it thoroughly has been attended by unexpected 
evils. All along their little rivers, as they call them, and far inland, the farms have a net-work 
of drains underground, by which as much water is brought down in three hours as used to take 
three weeks to reach the river. Under the bank, all along both sides, the outfalls may be seen 
pouring out their little streams, and every tributary brook and ditch discharges its contents 
with a vehemence that creates not only floods but fright. Grass-lands along the banks which 
used to give such fine hay, are now spoiled; the grass is blue in summer and white in winter, 
and makes the cattle iil, like the produce of the marsh. So they are talking of the necessity 
of enlarging the main water-courses to carry off this sudden irruption. 

In addition to this source of trouble in some sections, others are greatly, and it is feared justly, 
alarmed at the fact that the fall of rain-water is decreasing, being for six years far below the 
average, and the prospects for the present winter are much feared, because enough has not 
fallen to fill the springs. There are strong fears expressed on these subjects, and in addition to 
a little shudder now and then that Boney is coming over to eat up John Bull, we shall soon hear 
perhaps the old ery of “ agricultural distress.” 

DISEASE IN EVERGREENS.—A valued correspondent says: “I wrote you some yean or so 
ago about large Norway Spruces, and even Scotch Firs being badly affected by the red and 
small white spider. I have now three trees nearly forty feet high, entirely dingy from these 
pests, which have likewise completely discolored many large pear-trees, and almost all my 
plums, azaleas, and Camellias. Mr. Charles Downing’s pear-trees have also suffered very much 
-from this enemy. Nothing but scrubbing the leaves seems to help the tree, and this on large 
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pear-trees is bad enough, while on evergreens of large size, it is of course impossible. Syring- 
ing has no effect, since the evergreens suffer all through winter, and it would seem that neither 
cold, nor snow, nor rain, affects them. This is the third year in this neighborhood that we have 
been troubled. I should be glad to know if any of your correspondents are suffering in this 
way. The inner part of the Norway is so affected, and is so dingy and brown, as if covered by 
dust, as to make no growth, and presents a complete contrast in color to the terminal shoots, 
which are of the usual green.” 


BuLbs.—In a previous page will be found an extract from Mr. Dreer’s directions for the cul- | 
tivation of bulbs, and we may say that this season’s importations from Holland have never been | 
exceeded for size and value. Some that we have seen from Bridgeman’s, Nos. 876 and 878 | 
Broadway, are the heaviest and largest yet introduced, and we take the opportunity of saying, 
that at few stores of the kind in any country can be found a better assortment of everything 
which a garden or a gardener wants. 


Grapes.—At the late exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society specimens of 
Delaware grapes, found in three different locations, in a wild state, were exhibited. This only 
proves that it is a native. Two new grapes were exhibited at the late Pomological Meeting at 
Zanesville, Ohio, by Mr. Carpenter, of Kelley’s Island ; the Lydia, quite distinct from all other | 
American seedlings ; the berry is of a fine yellowish green color when ripe, of good flavor, more | 
sprightly than Isabella, and with less aroma than Catawba ; berries round, medium size ; bunch 
rather small and irregular in form; color approaching the Anna. The other is called Mottled, | 
and is from seed of the Catawba, which it resembles in form, taste, and color, but the berries | 
are smaller, with a mottled or clouded appearance ; bunches more compact than Catawba; as | 
early as Isabella and two weeks earlier than Catawba. 

GRapPEs.—Herbemonts Madeira has ripened well this season, and does not belie its reputa- | | 
tion; Long, and Louisa, and Union Village, very nearly ripe, have been placed before us by Mr. | | 
Samuel Miller. Louisa we like about as well as Isabella, though ripening better and a little || 
earlier. With these comes a Foreigner, “ Fruited finely in the open air for the two past years.” | 
This is sweet, and will be found to be a raisin grape, which we may make valuable among us. 
Heber, or Weber,—for we cannot make out the label,—is “ new,’’ and a promising fruit. 

The most superb Catawba grapes we have ever seen have been laid on our table by R. 
Buchanan, Esq., of Cincinnati, marking the fact of their excellent crop of this season. From P. | 
R. Freas, Esq., of the Germantown Telegraph, we have received very superb Concord bunches. | | 

REBECCA GRAPE.—Mr. Brooksbank, of Hudson, has favored us with fine samples of Rebecca 
grapes from his own vines, surpassing in excellence any grape of open air cultivation we 
have tasted this season. Hothouse grapes are not required where and when such Rebeccas 
are plentiful. 


Ear.Ly YORK PEACHES in cans, put up by George M. Stetson, of Camden, Delaware, near | 
where they are grown in such perfection, may be ranked among the great winter luxuries. 
Mark the address of Mr. Stetson, and procure your stock at first hands. Fora large supply 
we are indebted to W. S. Hilles, Esq., of Delaware. 

RosE AMERICA.— We have before us this new candidate, raised by Professor Page, and 
now on sale by Thomas G. Ward, of Washington, D.C. It is an acquisition, being a fragrant 1 
Noisette, hardy in the District of Columbia, and a good bloomer. From the same source are 
now offered several Bourbon pillar roses. 

DEATH OF THOMAS NUTTALL.—This eminent botanist died in September last, at his resi- | 
dence near Liverpool, England, at the age (we believe) of 73. Mr. Nuttall rendered great | 
service to American botany; being most eminently an enthusiast of the science, he came to | 
this country the year Michaux left it, and, traversing Upper California and Oregon, completed 
the great work on trees of the former laborers Michaux, father and son, and his additions are 
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now embodied in the same set of five volumes. Mr. Nuttall was originally a printer; during 
his residence among us he lived in a most economical manner from necessity. A relative 
bequeathed him a good place and garden in England on condition that he should reside upon it 
six months of each year. Here he employed himself in botanical pursuits, principally in 
hybridizing the Himalayan Rhododendrons, and to his zeal the great dealers were much in- 
debted. In his tastes Mr. Nuttall was simple and inexpensive; he has left a name which will 
last as long as flowers are loved. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR HENFREY.—We regret also to record the death of Professor Hen- 
frey, 8 Fellow of the Royal and Linnzan Societies, Professor of Botany in King’s College, ete. 
He died on the 7th of September. Prof. Henfrey has long been known as an excellent his- 
tologist and sound vegetable physiologist. We owe many dissertations of value to his pen; 
indeed, all he wrote marks him as a man not only familiar with the truths of science, but able 
to render them attractive to those who are little accustomed to think upon his topics. He is 
often quoted by Dr. Gray as good authority. In private life Prof. Henfrey was endeared to his 
friends by the gentleness of his manners and the genuine kindness of his nature. He isa 
public loss. 


TerRRA CULTURE.—A sharp stick has been sharpened by some gentlemen in Pittsburg to 
punch Professor ? Comstock on his terra-culture lecturing. General James 8. Negley has, it 
would seem by the report of the Pittsburgh papers, routed the itinerant, a committee having 
been appointed to ascertain the propriety of prosecuting him for obtaining money under false 
pretences. We receive from various quarters where this lecturer fixes himself, very sad 
accounts of his doings, and it is advieed to give him a wide berth. 


Sir Humpurey Davy tells us that the reason why vegetables and fish should be plunged in 
boiling salt and water, is that this solution boils at a higher temperature than plain water, and 
that the sudden scalding fixes the albumen, mucilage, and other nutritive parts of the viand, 
instead of their being macerated and sodden, and so partly lost in lukewarm water. 


CATALOGUES &c. RECEIVED.—J. L. Darlington & Co.’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs &c., Westchester, Pennsylvania. 

Premium List of the State Agricultural Society for the Fourth Annual Fair, to be held at 
Columbia, S. C., on the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th of November, 1859. 

Wholesale Price List of Nursery grown Evergreens, &c. By Daniel Mahoney, Saco, Me. 

Priced List of Hardy Native and Foreign Grape-vines. A. W. Potter, Knowlesville, Orleans 
County, N. Y. 

No. 8. Keystone Nursery, H. A. Nish, manager, Harrisburg, Pa. A large and excellent 
supply of fruit trees, evergreens, roses, &c. &c., that we could wish distributed in some 
Counties in the neighborhood for the good of the farmers. 

Prince’s Select Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flushing, 
L. L, W. R. Prince & Co. There is much in this list that is rarely found elsewhere. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Roses, &c. &c., W. Hunt & 
C. Manly, Galesburg, Knox Co., Illinois. This announces progress in the right direction. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Prospect Hill Nursery, S. B. Marshall, Massillon, Ohio. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. &c., Naupelt & Heyer, 
Dubuque , Iowa. 

Alden Spooner upon American and Foreign Grape-vines, 2d editiqn, C. M. Saxton & Co., 
New York. A handsome little manual. 

The Wheat Plant; together with remarks on Indian Corn. By John H. Klippart. Illus- 
trated. New York, A. O. Moore. We can only announce this work in the present number. 

Hamilton County Fruit Gardens, College Hill, Ohio. A. H. Bailey, Proprietor. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., at the Great 
Western Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, G. H: White &'F. Prentice. An admirable catalogue. 
Wholesale Catalogue of the same, for the spring of 1860. 

Wholesale Catalogue of S. Maupay & Co., Rising Sun Nurseries, Philadelphia. We know 
this stock te be extensive and valuable. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c., &c., for sale at the New Haven Nursery, 
by F. Trowbridge ; for 1859-60. A capital collection of the best. 

Essays on Peat, Muck, and Commercial Manures. By Samuel W. Johnson, Chemist to the 
Connecticut State Agricultural Society, and Professor of Chemistry in Yale College. The best 
book on its subject. It shows up charlatanry manfully. 


Supplement to the Descriptive Catalogue of Andre Leroy, Angers, France. A. Brugiere, 
Agent, 51 Cedar St., New York. 


ErraTa.—In the letter from Rochester in the last number, 1000 acres is a mistake. Mesers. 
Ellwanger & Barry's nursery grounds all included, do not reach that amount, which a rather 
hasty inspection made the writer believe to be the case. 


In a late letter from Missouri $1,000 per year should have been the produce of the Concord 
grape, instead of $100. 


Gossip. 


TENACITY OF LIFE IN SUCCULENTS.—About six months ago a branch was taken from a 
Sempervivum villosum and thrown aside as useless ; but instead of withering like most branches 
that are treated in a similar manner, it continued its greenness nearly as much as the plant from 
which it was taken. In order to try how long it would live without earth or water it was hung 


up ina greenhouse head downwards, but still it would not die. We are often told that cats 
have nine lives, but this Sempervivum appears to have ninety and nine, for every shoot curved 
beautifully upwards, and had some resemblance to a chandelier in miniature. In the spring of 
the year the shoots threw up flower-stalks, and for two months past there has been an abundance 
of flowers, but how long they will continue I cannot tell. From this simple affair I began to 
think of revolutions in some departments of gardening, which might be of as great importance 
to some of your readers as Armstrong’s gun in modern warfare. Only think of Sempervivum 
gardens—plants living and flowering without pots, earth, or water. Both inside and outside of 
windows may yet be greatly adorned in such a way, and Wardian cases with their misty atmos- 
phere may yet be turned to the left: anda great boon it will be to housekeepers and house- 
maids, and a saving to carpets and crumcloths, where window gardening can be accomplished 
without earth or water. A pleasure it will be to many tolook upon growing plants in flower, 
placed in a bouquet stand, or hanging in any convenient place, and not any of the dried and 
dyed “ Immortelles ” either, but real living productions. Others might be added to the list. 
There are the Sedums or Stonecrops, so tenacious of life that they can scarcely be kept from 
growing in a hortus siccus ; and there is the Sempervivum tectorum: the flowers of this well- 
known plant are no less beautiful than they are curious in their structure, and the plant is so 
difficult to kill, that it almost requires cooking before it can be well dried; and if the moun 
tains of herbariums that have accumulated in and about London were turned over, there may 
be found some plants trying to make their escape from their long confinement that may yet 
adorn the windows of the metropolis. Those of your readers who have plenty of plants belong- 
ing to Crassulaceze and Ficoideze may try some of them, and observe how long they will endure 
hanging before they die. I may observe the Sempervivum villosum growing in a pot in the 
greenhouse has not flowered this season, although growing and healthy enough, while the 
branch taken from it and hung up by the heels has flowered abundantly. P. MACKENZIE. 


THE first number of the third volume of Sir Wm. Hooker's valuable “ Species Filicum ” 
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| (eampii) has epee Another innten, * “to be published shortly,” will onatien the vol- 
ume. That before us is entirely occupied by Lomaria and Blechnum, and has some excellent 
figures from the hand of Mr. Wm. Wilson. 

Also the 10th livraison of Mr. Weddell’s admirable “ Chloris andina,” with figures by Riocreux, 
who, if possible, excels himself. This Part begins with Asclepiadez and ends with Polemoniaceze 

The second Part of “ Mr. Custis’s Farm Insects” (Blackie & Son) is chiefly occupied by 
the enemies of the turnip crop. 

Of “Le Jardin Fruitier de Muséum,” by M. Decaisne, Parts 22, 23, and 24, No. 22 is oceu- 
pied by the Princess Royale and Sir Harry strawberries; 23 by the Marquise, Fondante des 
Bois, Epergne, and Bassin pears; 24 by Mouille Bouche (one of the sorts called Verte longue), 
and Jalousie pears, and the Washington and Royale de Tours Plums. 

NATURE-PRINTED WoRKS.—We are promised a series of nature-printed botanical works 
by Mr. Henry Bradbury, of London. A collection of figures, of octavo size, including every 
species of British ferns, is being prepared, and will be issued periodically, with descriptive text 
by Mr. Thomas Moore. Uniform with the above will be published nature-printed British sea- 
weeds and nature-printed British mosses. The specimens already issued are exceedingly life- 
life and beautiful. 

TRAINING THE GOOSEBERRY.—This prolific fruit may be taken 
in hand and improved in appearance as well as fruitfulness, by adopt- 
ing the mode here represented, which will be found profitable, both 
as regards economy of space and easy access when picking. 

The currant may also receive the same treatment, and a great 
increase in the neatness and appearance of the garden will also be 
the result. 


CourcuLio Remepy.—The Valley Farmer publishes the manner 
which Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, take to rid their 
fruit-trees of this enemy. They employ two men, whose regular 
business it is to carry out the operation. A light wooden frame is 
made, on which canvas or cheap muslin is stretched, made large 
enough to cover the space under the branches of one-half of the 
tree. Also a similar one to occupy the remaining space. A branch of the tree has been pre- 
viously sawed off, thus leaving a stump three or four inches long. After the “ curculio eatch- 
ers" are placed beneath the branches, which can be quickly done, one of the men with a 
mallet strikes the stump a sharp, quick blow. The “little Turks” drop, and are immediately 
removed from the “ catchers,” and the men proceed to the next tree. Many hundred trees 
can thus be gone over in a few hours. 

GOLDEN HAMBURGH GRAPE.—We are glad to find that this admirable grape, of which we 
gave a figure and description, still maintains the high character we orginally formed of it. Nu- 
merous reports have been in circulation tending to depreciate it in public estimation ; -but from 
what we saw recently at the meeting of the Fruit Committee of the Horticultural Society tends 
fully to remove any such misconception, and to confirm us in the opinion we formerly expressed. 

At this meeting meeting Mr. James Veitch, of the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, offered a pre- 
mium of five guineas for the best three bunches, fur which there were three competitors—Mr. 
Tasker, of Brighton; Mr. Allport, of Doddington Park, Nantwich; and Mr. Crambe, of Tort- 
worth Park. Mr. Tasker's were large and handsome bunches, eight to nine inches long and 
heavily shouldered: the berries very large and oval, and of a greenish-yellow color. Mr. 
Crambe’s were very large, being a foot long and seven inches across the shoulders, but looser 
than Mr. Tasker’s; the berries large, and pale green, but with rather more flavor than Mr. 

. Tasker’s. Both of these exhibitions were not sufficiently ripened. Mr 


. Allport’s were smaller } 
> bunches than either of the others ; the berries of good size, and more approaching the amber 
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color of the variety when properly ripened; they were also rich in flavor. After making a 1] 
careful comparison of the merits of the various exhibitions, the Committee unanimously decided | | 
on awarding the premium to Mr. Tasker.—Cottage Gardener. 


HHiscellanen. 


B. K. Buiss, of Springfield, Mass., says the Country Gentleman, is an importer of all the 
finest verbenas raised in France and England. His seeds are especially fine, and usually ger- 
minate well if well planted. I think if “ Irene” applies to him for seed, she will not be dis- 
appointed when her plants bloom. He is noted far and wide for his success in floriculture. It | | 
is a rare treat to walk through his greenhouses, and feast your eyes upon the beauties they con- 
tain. He has orders for plants from the remotest States of the Union; even Iowa and Wis- 
consin are indebted to him for flowers. His greenhouses are extensive and under the best 
cultivation. His plants do not expend all their strength in blossoming in the forcing-houses, 
but are stocky and well grown, and his bedding-out plants are never forced. No one will be 
disappointed in plants received from him. 

VARIEGATED PLANTS.—<Aspidistra lurida variegata; Ananassa sativa variegata; Begonia | 
Griffithii; B. Rex; B. picta (the flowers of this species contrast finely with the foliage) ; 
Caladium bicolor; C. pecile ; C. Chantinii; C. argyritis; Croton picta; C. variegatum; Dieff- | 
enbachia seguina picta ; Dioscorea discolor ; Draczna terminalis ; D. nobilis; Farfugium grande; 
Hydrangea Japonica variegata ; Maranto pardina ; M. Regalis; M. vittata; M. Warscewizii; 
M. zebrina; Pandanus Javanicus variegatus; Sonerila margaritacea; Tradescantia discolor 
vittata. Hard-wooded Climbers.—Kennedya Marryatte, scarlet ; K. Comptoniana, blue ; nigricans, 
purple, green; K. macrophylla, large-leaved and yellow. Evergreen Shrubs.—Acacia armata ; 
A. affinis ; A. dealbata; A. spectabilis; A. grandis; and the orange tribe. A strong grower, of | 
rather rambling and herbaceous growth, is Coboea scandens: one plant would soon fill a house. | 
Succulents.—Cereus speciosissimus; Epiphyllum speciosum; E. Jenkinsonii; E. Ackermanii. 
Any of these divisions will render a back wall interesting. 

DECORTICATION OF TREES.—Allow me to call attention to the following :—“ The system of | 
stripping the bark off the trunks of trees, for the purpose of destroying the insects which infest 
them, has now been generally applied to a large number in the Champs Elysées and elsewhere in 
Paris, and has led to the discovery of a curious fact, recently communicated to the Imperial 
Horticultural Society by M. Robert. It appears that trees may be deprived of the whole of 
their bark, not only without experiencing any injury, but even with considerable advantage, the 
operation tending to increase their power of vegetation. Elms, for example, which before the 
operation did not increase more than one or two millimetres in diameter each year, have been 
found to increase four or five when stripped of their bark. Trees having a very thin bark, such 
as the Birch and others, need not be stripped to obtain a similar result; it is sufficient for the | 
purpose to make longitudinal incisions in the bark by means of a kind of three-bladed scarifica- 
tor. It is now intended to subject all the young Elms in a languishing state to this treatment 
throughout Paris, it having answered perfectly with those planted on the fortifications. Ina 
commercial point of view the discovery is of some importance.” The above, if correct, prom- | 
ises most valuable results.—W. C. M., England. 

The foregoing having received some currency in American papers, we publish is to warn all 


persons against a belief in it. Such a practice must inevitably destroy the trees sooner or 
later. 
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Roses.—The following list contains, says the Gardener's Chronicle, some of the very finest 
varieties selected from the whole London exhibition. BuvusH:—Madame Vidot, Madame 
Rivers, Dutchess of Orleans, Auguste Mie (deep blush), Caroline de Sansal, and Mathurin 
| Regnier. SCARLET or DARK CRIMSON :—Lord Raglan, Gen. Jacqueminot, Lion des Combats, 
| Gen. Castellane, Prince Leon, Paul Ricaut, and Sir J. Franklin. Rose :—Col. Rougemont, 
| Madame Hector Jacquin, Jules Margottin, William Griffiths, Gloire de Vitry, Prince Imperial, 
coarse but showy; Coupe d’Hébé, and Paul Perras. YeELLows :—Cloth of Gold, some tolera- 

| bly fine blooms of which were exhibited, Decazes, and Persian Yellow. Of Wuitres there is 
|| still a deficiency. The best are Dr. Henon, Princess Clementine, the old white Provins, Louise 
Magnan, and Beauté de Melan. STrRtPes were not good. Among them we noticed Panachée 
d'Orleans and CEillet Parfait. Among Moss Roses we have little to recomend beyond the usual 
well known kinds. There were, however, some good blooms of the white Bath. 

Of Roses not for competition, Mr. Cranston sent some very fine boxfuls of Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Old Moss, Jules Margottin, many of them measuring 5 inches across, highly colored and beau- 
tifully double; Géant des Batailles, very fine; and charming trusses of Louis Chaix, Gloire de 
Dijon, Duchess of Norfolk, Queen, Narcisse—pale sulphur, Crested Moss, and other favorite 
kinds. We also noticed some charming masses of different kinds from Messrs. Veitch, Turner, 
Hollamby, and Laing. 

Of seedling Roses, Mr. Standish had one named Eugéne Appert,a deep velvety crimson 
Hybrid Perpetual, said to be suitable either for pot culture or for beds. It was commended by 
| the judges, and certainly promises to be a really fine thing. Itis in the way of Victor Trouil- 
lard and other very dark Roses of that class. Except this we saw nothing really new. 

Let us add that the day being fine, there was a very good attendance of visitors. We only 

regret that the beauty of the exhibition and the pleasure of a meeting such as this, should have 
| been so much impaired by the fearful noise of a band which drowned all sounds except those 
of its own crashing instruments. 


Correspondence. 


Mr. Epiror :—One of the chief difficulties with many who cultivate flowers is, that they 
so often fail to get what they order from nurserymen. I feel constrained to state a recent 
experience of mine (last spring) in dealing with an establishment near Philadelphia (the name 
of which I do not care to injure the proprietor by giving.) I sent six dollars with a memoran- 
dum of some articles I wanted—same as what follows: one Tea Rose and five Moss Roses— 
the Tea Rose is right, I think. Of the five Mosses, three died immediately, or were dead when 
they arrived—the box of plants being little more than a mass of broken pottery and earth—the 
| two now living are, I think, common annual roses; not having the appearance of Moss Rose 
| bushes on the stems or foliage ; they have not bloomed. I see on one of them a mark of a 
| bud having been inserted but with no sign of life when it arrived here. I ordered some Dah- 
lias—one white and the rest fancy or variegated. Four or five sprouts were sent, three of which 
| are now living—two of them blooming—both solid purple, almost exactly like what I had pre- 
| viously ; one is about half double. 

I ordered three Fuschias, stating I already had one purple and red, and that I wanted one 


|| White one and the others pink or light. Of the three sent me, two have bloomed, and are not 


| Only just like each other, but almost exactly like the one I previously had and had described to 
the dealer. Some other little things were sent—Kniphopia uvaria among them—they have not 
bloomed and I cannot pronounce upon them. 
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Can so many mistakes be accidental ?—perhaps so,—but I cannot run the risk of buying 
where three-fourths of a little invoice came wrong by accidents. 


Please oblige me by publishing this ;—perbaps the seller may see it, and do better with other 
customers. J. R.G. 


King and Queen County, Va. 


Mr. EDIToR :—On page 368 are some observations in reply to mine in April, on Foreign 
Strawberries in which I may safely say my remarks are misrepresented. The magnificent fruit 
brought to our market when the “little Scarlets’ were also there, might have convinced the 
most incredulous. As to fruit being fine in the “ cloudy atmosphere of London and worthless 
here’—deteriorating in a dry one, I will not stop to remark on. The writer is surprised to 
find me placing the Alice Maud as superior; not so the Editor of the Horticulturist and others 
(see pages 329 and 387; see also the Farmer and Gardener fur September.) D. M. R. will do 
well to make a note now and then from such pages. Alice Maud is a very deep crimson or 
mulberry color, instead of a “dull greenish red,” and pray refer to the colored plate, Horticultur- 
ist, 1858, drawn and colored correctly from nature. D. M. R. admits that he bas never appeared 
in competition at the Horticultural exhibitions, yet he ventures to instruct Strawberry growers 
of 30 or 40 years’ standing. When he has a little more experience we shall be happy to have 
itin print. As to hardiness he mistakes my position. I said that many varieties were unsuited 
to this climate, but I made a discrimination; in 1852 Mr. Pierce brought to the notice of the 
Pomological Society, the extraordinary crops of Alice Maud, and never was it better than the 
past season; Congress not being in session fruit was then cheaper, but at the same time the 
“Tittle Scarlets” were to be had for three and four cents the quart. I gave Dr. Bayne full 
credit as a gentleman and Horticulturist, but I cannot abandon my convictions when superb 
Foreign Strawberries are so much cultivated and liked. Testimony in plenty could be adduced 
from persons who never grew a foreign sort, but I submit that their testimony is valucless. 

As regards my exhibiting strawberries,—I am a nurseryman, whose great object is to grow 
my strawberries free from mixing, and produce good large early runners for my customers,— 
these latter are very injurious to the formation of strong plants, or large fruit; market garden- 
ers and exhibitors on the contrary destroy their runners and produce the largest fruit ; notwith- 
standing these drawbacks at the Exhibition of the Washington Horticultural Society in 1857, 
strawberries were shown in two classes—one the largest fruit, and the other class highest flavor’ 
in this last class I received first prize for a dish of “* Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury ”"—at the 
exhibition of the same Society, in 1858, I showed a collection of strawberries for which I 
received first prize,—but exhibited in no other class: there was no exhibition of the Society 
the current year. These are the facts of the case from records in my possession, having acted 
as corresponding secretary of the Society from its organization ; the writer of that article, 
I believe, was never a member of the Society, hence the error he has fallen into,—unintentional, 
of course, as I believe he would be the last knowingly to do any man an injustice. 

The article is wound up by recommending some varieties for general culture, namely: 
* Hovey’s Seedling, Prince's Scarlet Magnate, McAvoy's Superior, and Bayne’s Favorite ;” let 
me ask who has grown “ Prince’s Scarlet Magnate,” and “ Bayne's Favorite ” in this neighbor- 
hood, save Dr. B. ? and are the strawberry growers of this city bound to accept them at once 
and reject varieties which they have so long successfully and extensively cultivated, because 
Dr. B. has failed and Mr. D. M. R. says they cannot be profitably grown? I presume Messrs. 
Cammack, Slater, Little & Co., can balance their own ledgers at the end of the season. 

I purposely avoided saying anything about good culture, conceiving it unnecessary in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the great age of horticultural progress; those who stick to 
the cheap system of strawberry growing, had better hug their little scarlets, and follow the old 
beaten path which, however, has now become very rutty. JoHnN SAUL, 

Weshington City, D. C. 
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Mr. Epiror :—Let it be known that New Rochelle and its vicinity have a horticultural 
society, recently formed, and if you practise what you preach, you must be interested in the 
movements of all newly organized societies, and ours in particular, for your periodical is exten- 
sively read hereabouts. Indeed, you should stand godfather (the Horticulturist) to this newly 
born youngster, and patiently listen to what we can truly say of him. You were not present 
at the auspicious moment when he was ushered into being. Wish you had been—we had a high 
time—all the old folks were there and some of the young; many ladies were present who of 
course could not keep the secret, so it leaked out that this new thing was alive and doing well. 
After it was dressed, word was sent out for everybody to come in and see this prodigy; they 
all came, and were mightily pleased with the little fellow, and said he would do to raise; but 
he being a kind of half orphan, and a stranger, it was uncertain if he could be supported ; but 
he was fine looking for one so young, and had a winning way with him; therefore an appeal 
was made to the noble and generous present, to take care of him, bring him up, and make him 
what he should be. The people responded, and upwards of fifty responsible persons came 
forward, and in writing, before witnesses, bound themselves to support him and make him use- 
ful, an ornament, and a blessing to this community. Our pet came into being on the 27th of | 
September, was christened on the eve of the 28th amidst fruits, flowers, music,and much rejoicing. 

And now, sir, if you adopt this young Horticulturist, we trust you will regularly once a month 
give him such advice and instruction as he requires, and we who have pledged ourselves to 
his support, will closely watch the one and read the other; and as your interest is increased in 
the lad, so shall our interest be increased in you, and we shall go on hand and glove together. 
The youngster, under your well written counsel and advice, will grow strong, popular, and 
influential ; when he in grateful return will not fail to scatter broad-cast, the pages of the Hor- 
ticulturist throughout the country ; thus mutually improving the mind, elevating the morals, and 


refining the taste of this whole community. And now, sir, to drop the figure and speak out 


plainly, we will state briefly what, and how we did it, that others may go and do likewise. 


Some half dozen gentlemen got together at the instance of one man, and said, Let us form a 
Horticultural Society. 


An exhibition was determined upon in advance of the organization; cir- 
culars were issued inviting all to bring such things as they had to make up the shuw—only four 
days’ notice—and the hall was crammed full of as fine a display in fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables, as was ever spread to an admiring crowd in Westchester county. Everybody was sur- 
prised, that without the least preparation, unexpected, and at so short notice, so much fine fruit, so 
large a collection of monstrous vegetables in full variety, and such a splendid display of flowers, 
could have been brought together impromptu. With many doubts and fears it was undertaken, 
but resulted in a triumph, a decided success ; was intended for one afterneon and evening—con- 
tinued for three days und evenings, and was well attended. Everybody was pleased, and many 
competent men, fully qualified to judge, pronounced it the best country exhibition they had 
ever seen. The society was organized in the evening, a telling address was delivered by 
Frederick Prime, Esq., constitution and by-laws were adopted, and over fifty names were put 
down as members, and soon run up toa hundred. The floral department was rich: the design 
by R. Turnbull,—a large balloon, suspended from the wall, entirely of flowers,—attracted much 
attention ; the “ Castle,” by the gardener to Miss Boulton, Pelham Priory, beautiful and grand; 
J. White, gardener to E. D. Hunter, and Mr. Noble, gardener to Mr. Hull, astonished all with 
the beauty and variety of their flowers. S. Carpenter end many others, competed in the floral 
way, and successfully. A. Bedeau contributed largely in all things, and carried more prizes 
than any other one in the hall. Mamaroneck turned out strong, and in their display of vege- 
tables carried more than their share of premiums. T. 8. Shepherd, R. Craighead, Lewis 


i Walsh, J. Cox, A. P. Cummings, G. E. Vanderburgh, Mr. Harens, Knapp, and others, were 


there in force. The exhibition was largely indebted to Mr. Cumming for his large and fine 
Ldisplay ; in addition to a full list of superior vegetables and rare flowers, he had a full bunch 
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of ripe bananas, and a plate of guavas, all from his place. L. Walsh} excelled ing we 
ever saw or heard of in silver-skin onions, raised on a fresh clay soil; also, two of the hand- 
somest watermelons of the Chinese variety (new) that ever were put upon a table. Many | 
mouths watered over them. We would like to enumerate all the rare and attractive things, 
but space will not permit us. We will only add, that T. David’s pears and medlars, and Capt. 
Lefevre's blood beets, deserved a lengthy notice, and took the prizes. 

In starting this society R. Turnbdll set the ball in motion, and we are now indebted to him 
and to E. W. Andrews, Esq., F. Prime, S. Carpenter, and a very few other gentlemen, for the | 
organization of this society. 

Frederick Prime was chosen President ; Robert Craighead, Vice-President ; Albert Bedeau, | 
Treasurer; Geo. E. Vanderburgh, Secretary. 'T. 8. Shepherd, Lewis Walsh, Thaddeus Davids, | 
Robert Turnbull, John White, Executive Committee. 

New Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Mr. Epiror :—In your note to an article in the October number on “ Poke-weed,” you say 
“some country people who are too lazy to make an asparagus bed, boil and eat the young 
shoots with a little vinegar, finding it very palatable.” I have as fine asparagus as your city 
gardeners ever saw, and so has Judge Brewer, an eminent judge of law and good eating, too, | 
and we, with many others in the country, think it equal to asparagus, while its medicinal qual- 
ities are superior, being eminently wholesome. Try it once yourself and you will recommend | 
its general use. In March, go to the places where the poke-weed is to be found, put on some | 
coarse manure, if the ground is not quite rich, and raise a hill say eighteen inches high over 
each root or bunch of roots, and when the first green bud makes its appearance, carefully | 
remove the earth and cut the shoots close to the root; some will be eighteen inches long, and | 
all bleached, resembling asparagus. Boil it until tender, serve with butter, pepper, salt, anda | 
little vinegar. It is a dish fit for a potentate, although to be had by the peasant, with only such 
little labor as would not be objected to by a “ lazy” man. Respectfully, W. W. W.B 

Maryland. 

P. §.—The juice of the berry makes a brilliant coloring syrup for “ ice cream ” and “ float- 
ing island ;” both very popular in Virginia and Maryland as dessert. 

STRAWBERRIES IN OCTOBER.—Dear Sir:—On the 5th or 6th inst., Mr. Griswold, who | 
resides a little over a mile from this city and who is an extensive grower of strawberries for | 
our market, brought in a superb dish of Burr's New Pine as large and as well ripened and | 
colored as we could wish them to be in the month of June. Mr. Griswold attributes this fine 
second crop partly to the cool, showery season we have had, and partly to extraordinary cultiva- 
tion. Be that as it may you can put it on record that we have had Burr's New Pine straw- 
berries at Rochester, of full size, and every way perfect in the month of October. Not a stray 
berry, but enough to be brought in by the quart. 

We have had no frost yet severe enough to leave its mark. Dahlias, Gladioli, Japan Lilies, 
all the bedding plants and late blooming annuals in the borders are gay as ever. 

The lawns are rejoicing in the deepest and richest verdure, while in strong contrast, the 


forest trees, all around, are already decked in the gold and crimson of autumn. 
Rochester, Oct. 8, 1859. 


Mr. Epiror.— The Catawba Grape—The Rot.—Allow me to say a word with regard to the 
cause of the rot in the Catawba grape. I have read the article of “X. Y. Z.” in your 
October number, and think that his theory will not hold good in all cases. I have a large vine || 
of that variety of grape, growing on a rich, sandy-loam soil, well drained. My grapes do well | | 








until nearly the time of ripening, when they become affected and decay. I have examined | | 


them carefully, and find a small hole in the side of each grape that has been affected,—mostly 
where two grapes have come in contact. On further examining with a magnifying glass, I find 
a very small white worm, with a black head, and a brown ring below the head, in the grape, 
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and which, I have no doubt, has been the cause of the fruit decaying. Part of the fruit on the 
same bunch will be of most excellent quality. I know of no better remedy than to put up 
plenty of boxes for the birds to build in, and encourage them to destroy the insects. 


New Brighton, Pa. CHARLES COALE. 


p.S. I would say to persons having choice plum-trees, that get a half a crop of plums,— 
Be content, and do not put Cannel Coal Oil about them to kill the insects, or you, too, may 
kill your trees—as I did. A hint to the wise is sufficient. Cc. C. 


(From the Genessee Farmer and Rural New Yorker.) 


FRUIT-GROWERS' SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The September meeting of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New York was held at 
the Court House, September 22d. The exhibition of fruit was quite fine, especially of grapes. 
Delaware grapes were shown from the original vine in Ohio, by Messrs. Bissell & Salter ; 
from Newburgh, N. Y., by Chas. Downing ; from Onondaga county, by Jno. Lowe, ripened early 
in September; and in this county, by several gentlemen. Hartford Prolific, Concord, Clinton, 
and Diana, were also shown fully ripe. Isabella and Catawba were also exhibited which had 
begun to color. Messrs. Bissell & Salter showed some hothouse grapes; a Black Hamburgh 
bunch, weighing more than a pound and a half, and finely colored. A seedling from the Clinton 
was also shown by Wm. King, of a beautiful golden color, delicious flavor, and fully ripe. 
There was a fair display of apples and pears, with some melons and other fruit. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF THE GRAPE. 

After the usual formalities of organization, subject No. 1 was read by the secretary: “ Does 
summer pruning of the grape hasten the maturity and improve the quality of the fruit, and 
does it increase the size of the fruit ?” 

A very full expression was made by the members, some being in favor of quite close pruning, 
and others preferring to allow quite free growth to the vine. 

H. E. Hooker thought that very much depended upon the mode of training and richness of 
ground, whether free summer pruning was beneficial. If trained upon trellises, it gives 
improved size and quality to prune. They must not be allowed to become a mere swamp of 
vines. Grapes which are starved are not hastened in maturity, or increased in size. 

Mr. Townsend, of Niagara county, said that summer pruning must not be carried to such 
excess as to force the fruit buds of next year into premature development. 

Mr. Smith, of Onondaga county—Some say, let nature take her course. This is well, if we 
commence that way. lf we commence differently, we must continue so. In the natural soil, 
without any pruning, the vine gives a pretty good crop, but perhaps not quite as large fruit; 
but when we commence with highly manured soil and high culture, we must confine the vine 
to trellises, and it is necessary to summer prune ; and the only question is to what extent. 

P. P. Bristol, of Livingston county—To let the grape-vine grow entirely its own way, will 
give us the poorest specimens of grapes. The habit of the vine seems to correspond to all 
other plants, when wild, é. ¢., to set more fruit than it is capable of maturing well. Dr. Under- 
hill cuts back half the branches and thins out half of the bunches of fruit. 

Mr. Herendeen, of Wayne county—The sap goes first to the leaves, and on its return flow 
reaches the fruit. We must not summer prune so severely as to injure the health of the vine. 

Mr. Moody, of Lockport— With proper summer pruning, the buds may be developed so as to 
bear surely every year. 

Mr. Ringueberg, of Niagara county, said his vines averaged sixteen pounds of fruit to the 
vine, planted in rows four feet apart, and eight feet apart in the row. After fruit has set, take 
off the ends of the bearing wood, leaving four leaves from the fruit. 

Mr. Ainsworth, of Ontario county, had been led, by repeated experiments, to think summer 
pruning beneficial. His neighbor Wilcox thereby had large crops ten days before vines by 
their sides, which were not pruned, and of quality decidedly better. Wood is greatly improved 
by summer pruning, and much better prepared to stand the winter. 

Mr. Bronson had experimented upon an Isabella vine in a favorable location. The unpruned 
vine kept growing till frost came, but did not have a single ripe grape; while the vines all 
around which were summer-pruned, ripened their fruit well. 

Mr. Hoag, of Niagara county, thought there was not much difference in the time of ripening ; 
but judicious summer pruning produced a much larger crop. 


GRAPES FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 
Question No. 2.—“ Can any other varieties of grapes beside Isabella be recommended for 
general cultivation ?” 
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Mr. Hoag, of Lockport, thought highly of the Hartford Prolific, which ripened four weeks ear- 
lier than the Isabella ; and when not grown in the shade, does not drop very badly from the bunch. 
The Delaware ripened with him the 10th September, and was a better grape than any other. 
The Concord is a very fine grape ; ripens after the Hartford Prolific, but is ten days or two weeks 
before the Isabella. The Diana ripensa few days after the Concord; a few berries on each bunch 
ripen very early, but they hang on finely, and all are sweet and fine flavored. He mentioned aiso 
the Perkins and Rebecea. and wished to hear other members as to the Diana and Delaware. 

Mr. Barry wished to have the varieties tested thoroughly, and tried in vineyard culture, too, 
and to see if they prove in all locations hardy, productive, and to ripen early. The Diana pos. 
sesses all the qualities that are required for a general, profitable, and popular grape. When 
ripe, it is of most delicious quality, and we cannot be wrong in recommending it. No one can 
be sorry for having recommended the Diana. The Delaware is a most important acquisition. 
The Concord, he thought, is going to be a valuable grape, although nothing like so fine in 
quality. The Hartford Prolific is the earliest grape we have in our nursery. but it drops badly 
from the bunch. The Northern Muscadine is a little earlier, but drops worse. As yet, would 
recommend but one variety, and that one is the Diana. 

H. E. Hooker felt we wust be guided by experience. The Delaware we shall find, no doubt, 
a desirable grape,—it is so hardy and productive. Qn my own premises it is now fully ripe. 
On the same open trellis where the Isabella is unripe and unfit to eat, the Delaware is good. 
Certainly I should say it is a fortnight or three weeks earlier than the Isabella. Hartford Pro- 
lific is the earliest grape that I have ripened. For my own use, it isa very good grape. Con- 
cord follows shortly after Hartford Prolific; and though I can not praise it very highly, still it 
ripens a fortnight or so earlier than the Isabella. Rebecca I have no confidence in, its leaves 
burn so much in the sun. The Diana is a grape which I esteem very highly; a good deal bet- 
ter every year I grow it. The fruit is very rich and delicious, and the vine is a great bearer. 

Mr. Hoag, of Niagara county—The Delaware ripens with us about the 10th of September, 
aud we esteem it superior to the Diana in every respect except the size of its berries. One of 
our two-year-old vines produced this year one hundred clusters of grapes. 

Mr. Moody—The Dilewate is very valuable for garden purposes; but no farmer ought to set 
out an acre of it. The Diana is a strong grower, equally as a hardy and a greater bearer than 
the Isabella; shorter jointed vine ; more buds, and ripens earlier, and will hang on the vines to 
the end of the very longest season, without dropping. 

B. Hodge, of Erie county—This is an important inquiry. With me, three-quarters of the 
seasons the Isabella does not ripen. It is poor, insipid, and worthless. There now is a sort 
of grape mania fur some better grape. Hundreds and hundreds of seedlings will be brought 
furward, and the public mind is sensitive to know if we have any good varieties equal to the 
Isabella, and that ripen earlier. If we can get such they will be valuable. People call the 
Isabella ripe as soon as they become a little brownish; but the Isabella, when fully ripe, is a 
dead black—as black as any Concord I ever saw. 

Mr. Barry would mention that old favorite the Clinton—small, but never drops, ripens early, 
and keeps till New Year's day. Is most easily propagated, will run and bear everywhere, whether 
pruned or not. If we ever turn our attention to wine-making, the Clinton will be the grape. 

Mr. Covey had kept the Clinton until the last of February; and the longer they were kept, 
the sweeter they were. 

Mr. Hoag here remarked that the Diana was an excellent keeper. 

Dr. Miner, of Monroe county, had raised the Diana for five years—five hundred and more 
vines. In same condition, upon same trellis, had found them produce as much weight as 
Isabella, but far better in quality and earlier in ripening. Never got a ripe Isabella in same 
locations were the Diana ripened every year, and quality was far superior. Had raised Clinton 
longer than Diana, but considered it worthless as a table grape, by the side of the Diana. 

The Society then, by a unanimous vote, recommended the Diana for general cultivation in 
western New York. 


Afternoon Session, 


PEARS FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 

Question No. 3.—“ What varieties of pears have proved productive and of good quality, in 
all parts of western New York ?” 

B. Hodge. of Erie county, spoke of the Bartlett in the highest terms. The Flemish Beauty 
is a most excellent pear. When picked early and ripened in the house, it is very delicious. 
In Buffalo, the Stevens’ Genessee has proved a very fine pear, and the Seckel is universally admired 

Mr. Townsend, of Niagara county—The Louise Bonne de Jersey, as a dwarf, exceeds any 
variety in productiveness that I have ever cultivated. The Duchesse d Angouleme also, asa 
dwarf, is fine. The oniy fault I have to find with the Vicar of Winkfield, is its abundant bear- / 
Ling—bears so much that the fruit must be thinned. Among the new pears, I think the Howell ‘it 
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promises to be one of our most valuable fruits. It is of large size, bright color, fine appear- 
ance, and of first rate excellence. The Tyson, where known, is a universal favorite, and an 
abundant bearer, either as a standard or a dwarf. As to the Brandywine; I don’t know but that 
if | were compelled to select one variety I should select the Brandywine. Belle Lucrative—any 
one whe has ever eaten them, need not have a word said about them. Osband’s Summer— 
everybody that knows it will have it. Bears fine crops. I have only mentioned such sorts as 
I have tested from six to ten years, and have invariably found them to be of the very finest quality. 

Mr. Ainsworth, of Ontario county—The Tyson is a very fine pear; bears a full crop, and is a 
hardy tree. The Bartlett is very fine, and the tree bears young. The Flemish Beauty has one 
fault, and that is, that it sometimes rots at the core. Belle Lucrative is very fine and sweet. 
The Seckle has succeeded in our section well. Mr. Dixon had the first tree near us, and it has 
always borne each year. Don’t think there is any tree will excel them as to quantity (unless 
perhaps Bartlett), and its fruit sells for $16 per barrel. The Virgalieu, at Canandaigua, and in 
the Wyonring valley, does not crack ; fruit very fine, and sells at $22 per barrel. Trees bear 
very full. Louise Bonne de Jersey has done well with me. I have a tree now twelve years 
old with a barrel of pears on it. The fruit is one-third larger on dwarf than on standard trees. 

Mr. Barry thought this question was a very difficult one to decide. We need trees that are 
hardy, productive, and free from blight; and my opinion is in favor of the Duchesse d’Angou- 
jeme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and Bartlett. ‘Ihe Virgalieu in one place in our grounds all 
cracked one year, and the next they did not one. Nothwithstanding all the failures, I still 
regard it as one of the best we have. It will sell at an enormous price—twice that of any 
other. I would not leave it out. Beurré Giflard—fine, if gathered early. Doyenne d’Ete. 
Rostiezer does well everywhere, and does not crack. Tyson is a superb tree, and is worth 
growing for its beauty, while its fruit is one of first quality. Flemish Beauty is another of the 
No. 1 varieties: Howell, Belle Lucrative. Beurre d’Angou keeps a month louger than the Vir- 
galieu. The Sheldon is one of the finest of all pears, and a native of western New York, 
beside; fruit most delicious. Although it won’t grow on quince, it is a superb grower on pear. 
For winter pears I would recommend two—Lawrence and Winter Nelis. 

H. E. Hovker—the list of pears is so good—unexceptionable, in fuet—that I cannot add to it. 


BEST MANURE FOR TREES, &C. 
“ What are the best manures for the apple, pear, and other fruits, and what are the best 


means to renovate old apple orchards ?” 

W. P. Townsend remembered how the old orchard got all mossy, and his father set him to 
scrape the bark of the trees. After working a while he got sick of it, and tuld his father if he 
would let him take the team and draw some manure into the old orchard he could scrape the 
trees without injuring the bark. He drew in upon those premises an average of half a load to 
each tree ; next year the bark began to peel, and of course to bring with it the moss, and they 
increased in vigor. That summer, turned the hogs in upon the orchard, and they pretty thor- 
oughly rooted it all over. Even to the tops of the trees the old bark has started, and the body 
had all the thrifty and vigorous look of young trees. ‘The fruit that used to be half or three- 
fourths wormy, is now fair, smooth, and free from vermin. By invigorating the trees he destroyed 
the insects that had destroyed the fruit. Common barn-yard manure was best for trees. Had 
tried it for pear-trees also.. It should be applied in the fall, and then you get the benetit in the 
next two years’ crop. Apply twenty-five loads to the acre every year in. the fall. 

Mr. Langworthy thought that in heavy clay grounds muck would be useful to lighten it up. 


BLACK RASPBERRY—CULTURE AND VALUE. 

“The Black Cap Raspberry—what is its value as a market berry, and the best modes of its 
cultivation ? 

H. E. Hooker—This Society has heard, at a former meeting, a very elaborate report by Mr. 
H. N. Doolittle about the cultivation of the Improved Black Cap, and needs not that I should 
add tu it. Iam persuaded, from my own experience in cultivation, that it is destined to be a 
very popular and a very useful fruit ; there is scarcely any one of the small fruits which is so 
valuable, and the improved sort is larger and more productive than the wild one, and is emi- 
nently desirable ; very good for table use, and fur all cooking purposes, for jellies, tarts, pies, 
for drying—in short, for all the numerous purposes for which a house-keeper buys berries, this 
is unequaled. More of them could be sold in the market than could be sold of strawberries. 
It is a very handsome dish, no hulls to be picked out, no dirt to be washed off, and they have 
thus far brought a higher price than strawberries. Mr. H. considered it eminently profitable 
and worthy the attention of all fruit-growers. Should be planted in rows six or eight feet 
apart, (eight feet apart is best,) and the bushes three feet apart in the rows. First year do all the 
cultivation with a horse cultivator. ‘The following spring tie the plants toa trellis or toa 

,stake. The canes of the second year make a growth of five or six or seven feet high, some- 
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times even eight or nine feet, but they ought in that case to be headed off at six feet high. To 
support these, form a wire trellis about four feet high. 

enj. Fish thought there was no necessity of the trellis spoken of by Mr. Hooker. Grow | 
good strong canes, and in the spring these should be cut back to a point where they are stiff | | 
and will bear the weight of the fruit without support. 

B. Hodge had some experience in the cultivation of the Black Cap Raspberry, and was satis- 
fied that it is one of the best of the small fruits. The danger in cultivation was in their liabil- 
ity to get the plants too thick. Thought with Mr. Hooker that rows eight feet apart and 
plants three feet apart in the row was best. Would caution cultivators against a certain portion 
of the plants which are barren. These can be easily distinguished by an eye well versed in the 
matter, and they must be rooted out. After the fruit has been gathered in the autumn the old 
cane should be cut out, and it then gives a chance for the new plants to come up from the 
crown of the old. Agreed with Mr. Hooker that the trellis was the best plan for cultivating 
them. There seems to be a sad want of attention to this plant. The Chicago market has been 
supplied from Cincinnati and Kentucky, and we had even brought them to Buffalo from Cin- 
cinnati at $4 00 per bushel. In my estimation it is a very desirable fruit indeed, and imme. | 
diately follows the strawberry. 

Col. E. C. Frost had cultivated the Yellow Cap Raspberry for the last ten years, and thinks 
that it grows stronger and is really more productive than the Black Cap, and that the fruit is 
better flavored. 

BLACKBERRIES—VALUE AND CULTURE. | 

“The New Rochelle and other blackberries—what are their value, and the best methods of 

runing ?’ 
. Mr. hers, being called upon, said the blackberry was easy of culture, productive, and needs | 
a good soil to produce fine fruit, the richer the better. The New Rochelle were good when | 
fully ripe, but preferred the Dorchester for quality, though it was less productive. 

S. H. Ainsworth said Mr. Miner, of Honeoye Falls, had grown a seedling-trailing blackberry | | 
from seed, which was large, productive, and of excellent quality. In fact, he had two seedlings 
of about equal quality, and of the same character, one about ten days earlier than the other. 
Had been acquainted with this fruit for three years. It is like our wild trailing blackberries, 
but a vast improvement, and much sweeter than either New Rochelle or Dorchester. Perhaps | 
it was not quite as productive as the former. Berries three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and 
an inch and a quarter, or more, in length. One of the varieties was apt to form a few imper- 
fect berries, and this was the only drawback. 

Mr. Miner, being present, was called upon for facts in regard to his seedling blackberries. | 
He said the flavor was excellent, better than New Rochelle or Dorchester. Thought quite as 
productive as the former. Had two sorts which he considered good, one ten days earlier; the 
early variety always had perfect berries ; on the late sort a few berries would not be perfect. 
Had raised thousands of seedling blackberries from the Michigan running blackberry, but 
obtained only these two that he considered worthy of cultivation. Planted three feet apart one 
way, and eight the other. Had them in cultivation six years. Will produce at the rate of 
fifty bushels to the acre. They a make a large growth, some running twenty feet, and always 
ten or twelve. Cut them back to about six feet, and wind to stakes and fasten. The fruit in 
this way is on the outside, where it can be easily picked. The new wood is allowed to trail on 
the ground. Propagated to the tips of the branches, the same as the Black Raspberry. Never 
knew an inch of the wood to be killed by the winter. 


CURRANTS—BEST VARIETIES AND CULTURE. 

“ What are the best methods of cultivation, and which are the best varieties of the currant 
for cultivation ?” 

Mr. Barry's opinion being asked in regard to currants, said he had nothing to offer particu- 
larly new or instructive. ‘The currant needed plenty of manure and shortening one-third, or 
thereabouts, of the bearing branches. The White Grape and Victoria he considered the best 
currants. The Versaillaise is said to be as large as Cherry, and of better quality. The Cherry 
is large, quite acid, but is not a shy bearer, as it has been called sometimes, if properly treated. 

H. E. Hooker thought for market purposes the Cherry was the best currant; its fine size and 
appearance make it sell well. It is the most popular variety with the growers around New York. 

Mr. Ainsworth found the Cherry Currant very productive, far superior in this respect to 
White Grape or Victoria. It also hangs on the bushes a long time after ripening. 1 

The best Black Currant for cultivation was inquired for, when Mr. Barry said there was 
little difference between the Black English and Black Naples, and Mr. Hooker thought the 
Black Naples the most productive. 


At about 10 o’clock P. M., after voting that the Annual Meeting should be held in Roches- 
ter, the Society adjourned. 








